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UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THES FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 





No. 7.— LE VIEUX SERGENT. 
1823. 


At the date of this song the ol! solliers of the Revolution and the Empire were st'll 
pouraiay over the substitution of the White flay of the Bourbons for their beloved ‘Trico.or. 
Tue ia loe.ous invasion of Spato ander the Duke d’Aazoulene at this period did nothing w 
feutas wae Woda lod uilary spiral 





THE OLD SERGEANT. 


Close beside his loved danghter who spins at her wheel, 
The old sergeant is smiling at pain he must feel ; 

Aud with hand that a bullet half useless has made, 
Rocks the cradle wherein h's twin grandsons are laid. 
Seated tranquilly there at the porch of the cot, 

After combats so many such refuge his lot, 

“ Nay, to live is not all," herepeats with a sigh, 

“O my children, God grant you with honour to die!” 


But what hears he? yes, yes, ‘tis the roll of a drum! 

A battalion he sees—in the distance they come: 

Through his temples, grey-haired, the hot blood is astir— 
The old racer responds to the prick of the spur. 

Bat alas! ina moment he mourufally cries, 

“Ab! the flag that they bear is uukuown to these eyes! 
Yes, if e’er wavenge your own country ye fly, 

O iny children, God grant you with honour to die !” 


“Who,” pursues the old hero, “ shall give us anew, 

Ou the banks of the Rhine, at Jemmappes, at Fleurus, 
Peasants, such as of yore the Republic could rear, 

Sons who swarmed at her voice to defend her trontier ? 
Starving, barefooted, deaf to all coward alarms, 

How they marched, keeping step, to seek glory in arms! 
To retemper our steel the Rhine wave we must try— 

O iny children, God graat you with honour to div!” 


. How they glittered in battle, our uniforms blue, 

Th magh their lustre was taroished by congtest, 'tis true! 
Then, how Liberty mixed with the grape shot we poured 
8 septres broken in pieces, chains snapped by the sword! 
Natious then, become qreens by those trinmphs of ours, 
Ou the brows of oursolliers hing garlands of flowers: 
Happy he who survived not that jubilee ery ! 

O my children, God grant you wiih honour to die !” 


“ Bat such worth all too soon by our Chiefs was obsenred : 
To eunoble themselves, from the rauks are they lured: 

Aud with mouths blackened still by the cartridge, prepare, 
Basely fawniog on tyrants, their homage to swear 
Freedom, too, with her arms has deserted—they turn 
From one throne to another fresh prizes to earn: 

And our tears flow as fast as our glory ran high; 

O my children, God grant you with honour to die!” 


Here his daughter, to soothe him, was fain to break in, 

And in notes low ana soft, without ceasing to spin, 

Sang the airs now proscribed, that were wont with a start 

To awaken all Kings, and chill Royalty’s heart. 

“People, ” softly he murmurs, “ah! would that these songs 
Might in tura—for 'tis time—bid you heed to your wrongs!” 
Then repeats to the babes who yet slumbering lie, 

“O my children, God grant you with honour to die !" w.Y. 





STRUGGLES FOR LIFE, IN LONDON. 


Ina metropolis swarming with nearly two millions of inhabitants, and 
With ts society organised on the highest artificial system, the struggle fur 
existence is often most intense, and productive of expedients to earn the 
Meaas of subsistence which would never be thought of elsewhere At all 
times there may be said to be a large floating population with no regular 
employment, and whose wits are ever at work to earn a penny. Besides 
all other causes of impoverishment, many tradesmen are thrown out of 
eaploymeat by new inventious and discoveries; and many more are next 
to destitute from au error in the choice of a profession, aud their inability 
bo attain proficiency in their craft. Taese last, after numberless attempts 
- defeats, and many and bitter mortifications, give up the matter in 

‘pair, and go to swell the ranks of the uuemployable and superaumer- 
+ Anan What becomes of all these, and how their wants are supplied, 
- tee et | bot eas ly futhomuble. “Ten men,” says a Gorman proverb, 
Ne you how the eleventh lives.” The following brief sketches 

7 coutribate iu some degree to clear up a portioa of the mystery. 
oD or ba ar Hawker —Walking oue day by the river side, ‘in the 
Foe 8 xl of Battersea, sketchbook in hand, and meditating a de- 

sail pou the Red House, I was attracted by a picturesque-looking figure, 

bake iu raking the surface of a stagnant pool. By his side, on 
tntens rage an old wine-hamper, geming with muddy ooze. Feeling 
end eh what was going forward, I approached the operator, 
mon pen A aay sags him as to his proceeding. The following dialogue 
a 4e reader an idea of a branch of industry which I confess was 

“Me a we me tll then. 

SS a rm pr 
Se, sir; and they ‘ : a wy : y ie se wy ye 

“But dwt y never sets no wally on it, so [ gits it for uuffia.” 

“Dad mt ase is that green scum, or dack-weed as you call it?” 
tay ines er onour never keep no ducks! (I was compelled to confess 

mean ee e.) “Vy, then, I'll tell yer honoar. Yer see this ere as 
|e go — of the vater is duck-veed, and in coarse the ducks is 
ee on = as keeps dacks is glad to git it, in course, at a low ligure. 
thea. | gits it for nuffia but my trouble, I caa afford to sell it 


“ aw y pretend to say that people bay it?” : 
ae i though ? K teh me givvin ou it away! I gits a penny a 
“And a morsel on it; and voth the money, aud no mistake.” 
“Vy vere do you find customers?” 
>? that's the vurston ittoo. ’Taint much of a nosegay to carry 
ell, thon. 3 suill do "t travel no great vays—hadu’t need, yous’ pose. 
Stan’ the ae? a8 you dou't calkilate no hopposition, an’ p'r’aps, you'll 
Brrcet, the a ot a half-pint, Ldou’t mind tellin’ ye. My valk is Tuttle 
© Hambury, aud Strutton-grouud, and Brewers Greea, and Pal- 


me:’s Willage, and Yor Street, vere there's lots o’ courts and alleys, and 
du-ks in course.” 

* Keep ducks there! Why, thos» are the fithiest neighbourhoods in 
Wes'minster.” 

“ That's the werry reason. sir: there is so much mud, they vants the 
ducks to gobble it. He—hbe! 

“ But where do they find room for them? There are neither yards nor 
ponds.” 

“Oh, there’s the street door front by day, and they doos werry 
vell under the bed o’uigts. Bat I’m werry drv a’ talkin,’ yer honour ; 
and | musn't vaste no time, for yer see this ere sort o’ green stall vont 
keep not nohow, and must all be sold to-nigh*.”” 

“Dry! why, you ave dripping wet from head to foot.” 

“Nothin? bat vater, sir; and vater never vets Jakes, cos, d’ye see, I 
prefer beer.” 

“Ts your name Jakes ?” 

“No, sir, my uame’s Villams—Ned Villams. But they calls me Jakes 
cos | scuins the mud-pools and ditches. But them as calls names pays 
their pennies; so! takes their tin and their compliments together, and 
never minds. Yer honour’s a going to stan’ summat, I know (”’ 

Having complied with the poor fellow’s demand, and helped him, as I 
best could, to shoulder his nauseous barden, I saw him tradge off 
beneath it, at a good five-mile-nu-hour pace, to the sale of his moist mer- 
chandise. As he vanished with his dripping load, I couid not help men- 
tally comparing the present contents of the wine-basket to those of a 
past day—the sparkling juice of the grape to the reeking weed—and 


the nearest road ; adding, that Le supposed [ woe desirous of geting te 


| bed, “ whieh 1,” said he, * have just left, to beginmy day's work.” «A 


| strange hour,” thoughtl, “ to begin a day's work : not yetone o'clock.” 
Aud ae lL walked bebind him through the narrow and dirty lenes of that 
neighbourhood, | avail unyeell of the eccommodation afforded by the pne- 
lam ps to scrutinise his figure and costame. Of a elim and wiry make, 
aud of the middle size, and about thirty-five years of age, T saw from his 
motions that he was active, agile, and a stracger to fangne. Hin whole 
dress fitted his moscular frame almost o8 closely oe that of Harlequin him- 
self, but was composed of the vilest materi se; balf-leather, balf-cloth, 
greasy, and reat, and patched and re-patched ina humlved places, A 
short pair of hobuniled Bluchers etessed bis feet; and a rkulleap of 
leather, guiltless of the smallest indication of a brim, covered bis bead, 
fastening under his chin by a strap. At his back hung a long, shallow, 
wicker-basket, with a canvas covering : thie waa strapped round bis 
waist. He was accompanied by a small, black, and ugly holfbreed terrier 
—an old hand, evidently, for he lost no ground, but kept uniformly before 
his master, and if he outran him, never returued upon his track, but waited 
quietly till he came ap. : 

“That is a prudent dog of yours,” I said, os we emerged into a wider 
thoroughfare, and walked side by side. 

“Ay, sir; be has learned prodeuse in the aame school ae bis master. 
He was wild enough iu bis young days like myself; and, like me, be bas 
found out that if he would be of any use to-morrow, he must tuke care of 
himself to-day.” 





the different destiaies of those who revelied round the bottles, and his 
who catered for the ducks. But the fellow was not to be pitied, and I 
felt that compasion would have been in bis case injustice. He had hen!:h, 
humour, and spirits, which a wine-bibliag dyspepiic might have eavied, 
aud if his philosophy was not as elevated as that of Wordsworth’s “leech 
ga'herer ou the louely moor,” it was, to say the least of it. as practical. 

Green food for Singing- Birds —This is another article of perambulating 
merchaudize peculiar to the great city, and ohe which meets with a re- 
gular and realy market during the greater partol the year. Chick-weed 
sroundsel, seed-geasses, and round green tarfs, form the staple of the 
merchaut’s wares, with which he threads the streets and suburbs during 
he middle portion of the day; his ery being seldom heard betore ten or 
eleven in the mourning, and ceasing ere sundown, when his customers and 
cousuiners go to roost, 

Oue of these verdaut professionals passes my window thrice a week 
daring the summer months, aud L have frequeutly encountered him in 
occasional strolls for the last ten years. Tall aud erect, brawny aud broad- 
shouldered, aud brouzed with the suns of sixty soummers, he looks more like 
a trooper of the Guards than a retailer of chekweed. But he evidently 
delights in bis way of life, which leads Lim to the green fields ere the 
lurk is yet aloft; and he plods hisdilatery way along tue pablic thorough- 
fare, as be sings tis loud and sonerous soug to aselfteaghtiune.  Geouud- 
sel and chickweed for the pretty singiug bied,”’ is the soug; and the 
tune, commenciug by a chaat of four werds on C, the first note, rans 


“ You said you were jast beginning your day's work ; may I ask what 
is your occupation 1” 

“ Occupation, properly spenking, | have none, sir—worre lack { I am 
one of » good many, driven from a thriving trade by modern machinery 
and improvements, You must know, sir, | was brought ap tomy father’s 
trade, thatof a calenderer; and a very deceat property the old man left 
whea he died. Four thousand pounds there was in three per cents., which 
I, like a fool, prevailed upon my poor old mother to throw inte the business, 
for the sake of extending it, thiuking Leould moke five-and-twenty per 
cent, of it instead of three ; and so LT might too, but for new inventions, 
which threw me out of the market, and bronght os inthe end te rain, I 
sometimes thank God the old lady didu’t live to see the upshot of it all, 
We passed her grave, sir, two minutes ago, in the Spek iekis’ burying. 
giound. Well, sir, when it was oll over, L paid a good dividend ; aud the 
creditors, seeing Low the matter wae, gave ine a couple of bundreds to 
begin again wih. So, being always fond of books, aud having a faney 
for the trade. L thought] might do well enough—having only myerell to 
look after—in a bookseller’s shop, so f took a neat house tu the New Rowd, 
and laid oatall my mouey in books, aud satimyself dowa behind them 
to wait for customers. Perbaps you would not thik it, but theme I sat 
from Monday morning Ull Satarday oight without seemg a soul enter the 
shop except oue child, who wanted change tor a sixpeuce; and yet five 
or #ix thousaud people passed the open door every day. The second 
week wad not mach better; few people came, aud those who did come, 
wanted the books for less than they cost, and assured me—what | after 





duwn the scale, like the simple chime of village bells, to the octave be- 
low, upon which he dwells with a force and gusto that is quite catching, 
ere he resumes his everlasting Da Capo, 

One day, while choosing a tart from his basket, to gratify an impudent | 
pet bird, | questioned my tall saleamau as to his inducement for following 
such a mode of life. * Well, sir,” said he, “1 don’t miud telling you, as 
you are a regular customer. The fact is, | couldu’t do anything else at 
the time I begaa it aud was not fit for regular work. You must know, 
sir, I was bred a farm labourer, and might have done well enough, for I 
was always fond of tield work, aud catde-tending, and such-like. But 
thea d’ye see, ia eighteeu-seven | listed—all along of a purty girl asdidn’t | 
know her owa mind—and inain sad and sorry we both of us were when 
we found I couldu’t get off from serving. Bat that’s neither here nor | 
there. 

We parted, and in less than four years | went to Spain, where I 
had enough of sodgering. I've stood, sir, up to my breast in growimg 
corn, and seen the ears on’t cut off wi’ bullets as clean as a whistie. Bat 
that’s no matter. I gota bad wound at Vittoria, which was the hardest | 
day’s work I ever see in my life. So I were sent home wi’ a hartificial | 
brain-paa, aud eightpence a-day. [ couldu’t very well live upon that, you 
know, sir; so lL comes up from Chatham (you know, sir, we are seut to 
Chatham, up to Pitt’s there, when we come from foreign parts), up to 
town here, to look about me. Well, sir, I couldu’t get nothing as suited 
ine, nor as didu’t suit me either, for the matter o’ that; aud then my head 
did swim badly at times, thoagh that’s all right now, thank God! So, sir, 
I was a-standing one morning in one of them little streets by St. Paul’s 
wheu a gen’leman comes out of a countia’-house wi’ green shutters, and | 
a pen in his ear, and he says to me, ‘ My good fellow,’ says he, ‘haven’? | 
you got nothing todo? I want a man,’ says le, ‘as got nothing to do.’ | 
‘No, sir, says I, ‘I han’t; and should be very much obleeged to you for 
ajob.’ ‘Then,’ says he, ‘do you see that lark in the cage, and do you | 
kuow what be wants?’ ‘ [see him plain enough, sir,’ says 1; ‘and it strikes 
me he wauts to get out.’ ‘No, he don’t,’ a he; ‘he’s not euch a fool. 
He want's a fresh turf; and it you'll go and cut him oue, I'll give you 
sixpence.’ ‘That's a bargain,’ said I, and away I went; but 1 found it 
a loag way to the green grass, aud that sixpence was earned harder than 
some. 

But T cut half-a-score turfs while I was about it, thinking there might 
be more birds than ove witha country taste. Well, the gentieman gave 
mea shilling when he knowed how far I had been, aud [ sold all the 
tothers fora penny a-piece. Arter that I took up with the weeds and 
grasses, and got a regular walk (one of my customers, as thinks his sell 
very witty, calle it Birdeage Walk); and many’s the bird in this here 
town as knows my songs as well as his own. That was my beginnin,’ 
sir, and I've kept the game alive ever since ; "eeptin wiuter-time, when 
I sells snow and ice to the 'fectioners, aud brandy-balls, aud sich-like, to 
warm the stomach on skating-~days. And let me tei you, sir, I likes 
feeding the little birds, and being my own master, better than shooting 
and sticking my fellow-creetars at another man’s bidding ; and between 
you and me and the post it pays better.” ; 

With this the quondam grenadier departed, and in lees than a minute | 
[heard the well-kuown cry, “ Groundsel and chickweed for the pretty | 
little singing-bird !” ‘ : 

The Mushroom-Hunter.—Pursuing an avocation which renders me oc 
casionally liable to be abroad at all hours of the night, the opportunity is 
forced upon me of observing the various phases of London life which each 
succeeding hour reveals. Following the example of the Vicar of Wake- 
tield, [never refase the challenge of any man, whatever his apparent 
station, who protfers his conversation; and I have often foand the gossip 
of a wayfarer both interesting and profitable, while { am not aware that 
| ever lost anything by giving them abearing. Business-belated on Sep- 
tember vight, or rather morning, for midmght b ul long ceased tolling 
from the thousand charches of the city, I was seeing for a short cat 
homewards, aud stood for a moment hesitating at a litherto unexplored 
turning out of Gray's Lio Lave, when 1 ses accosted by man of strangely 
uncuuth appearance. who inquired if 1 lad lost my way. Upon stating 
that I merely wauted the shortest cut towards Holloway, he said he was 














wards fyund was trac enough—that they could get them for less else- 
where. The business never came to anything, a8 you may suppose. In 
the course of ix mouths IT found out, what Lought to have known at firet, 
that I didn't understand it; «0 L closed with a man who offered to take 
the stock at a valuation, and reliewe me of the house, A rare valuation 
it was! Allthe volumes were lumped together at sixpence apiece 5 and 
[eaw the major part of them a week afterwards bundled into a great 
box at the door, aud ticketed “ Ninepence each " | received something 
less than a fourth of the original cost of the whole, and walked out, not 
particularly well satistied, to try ngein. 

“ T was afraid to veuture upou any other business, and therefore looked 
out for a situation of some sort. if L could have writtena decent hand, I 
might perhaps have got a berth ns vuder-clerk ; but nobody could ever 
read my writing; and though L threw away five or six pounds to anad 
vertising teacher, who sports a colossal fist and goose quill on his “iae 
board, all my endeavours to mend it were ct no use. I need not trouble 
you wiih the fifty attempts | made to gain au honest livelihood, further 
than to say that they were oll fura long timefalares. My money went 
by degrees. As I grew older I grew poorer, and went down of course im 
the social scale. I have been warden io a jail, whence | was turned out 
because a highwayman, whom Lhad compelled to good behaviour, swore 
I wos an old associate ; Lhave been a pedler, and robbed of my pack on 
Durdhoam Down; | have been a billiard-inarker.ond kicked out by the 
sroprietor because I would not score more games Mnahe players; | have 
ieee cabman and hackney-coachman, till the omuilbases eut the cabs’ 
throats; Lhave kept a fruit-stall ou the pavement edge tll it woulda’t 
keep me; | have bawked about the street every possible commodity you 
could mention; lL have driven cattle to Smithfield and thence to thes augh 
ter-house; Lhave sold cate’-neat and dogs'-meat, and dealt in boues 
and rags; in short, | have dove everything but beg, and have lived a 
whole week upon sixpence, because | would not do that,” ; 

“ L hope th nzs are not so bad with you just now 1” said I, desirous of 
hearing the conclusion of his history. 

* Not quite, sir; there is truth in the old proverb, ‘He that is down 
can fall no lower.’ At first I suffered a deal of mortification from the 
neglect of friends of prosperous dey*, who were very liberal of their com- 
passion and condolence, which are Uuings I hate, but chary of everythi 
elee. Ibelieve Loonferred an obligation upou them all, wheal ot 
as I soon did, never to trouble them again. 

“ Que fine morning, after walk!ng the streets all night for want of a bed, 
I found myself io Covent Gardeu market at suprise, atnong a ehoal of 
carte aud wagons lowed with vegetables tor the day’seale. The thoaght 
struck me at once that here l might pick up a job; | commenced the 
look-ont in good earnest, and wasu't long of getiiug employment. I re 
ceived threepence for pitching a couple of tons of cabbages out of a woe 
on, and scoriag them olf, but then I was only deputy, aud was paid half- 
price. This, _ onde y veured me a breakfest, ond gave me heart to 
tryagain. I picked up three shillings altogether in the course of the day, 
two of which I paid iu advance for a regular pongeng See the following 
week—a luxury | had not then enjoyed for some mont The next day 
was not a market-day, and I did uot manage so well ; but I stack by the 
market, and learned many modes of earuing apeany. 1 bought vegeta 
bles at alow price, or got then in return for my labour ; these 1 ans aoe 
aud managed to earn something, at all events, every day. Once, on woh 
potatoes to a boker who purchased all | could get, | was asked for mush- 
rooms, for which the alder had a mighty relish. I promised te get 
hitn some, but found them too dear in the market toallow any margi for me; 
80 recollecting that I bad seen a vast number the year pag e Leet 
part of the Barvet Road, during my experience ™* penny ro e tty 
off on an exploring expedition. Having arrived at ré par per ab pee y 
close search, I succeeded in gathering # tidy crop, sey ana 
good deal of luboor aud incoavenience. found 6 three aud four shil- 
— me well for my trouble. 1 often make between 
. : ; . But! soow found oot that others 
ings by a trip, and sometimes more. ain antl 

: self; and to keep it pretty in my 
reaped that ground ae well as my , he spot before the sun is up. By 
own hands, I find it mecessary to be on the spe > 


this means | get moe; aud wha tis of greater importance, they are of 
better quality.” 








going the whole distance, aud beyond, and should be happy to show me 
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“ And pray, your dog perform eny part in the business, or is he 
on ” 


bt to hant mushrooms as well 
ps be an as mushrooms grow above 


merely 8 compan 
“ Wh , sir, [daresay dogs mig 

as tru ; but there is no occasion for that, 
and, and can’t well be missed. But my 

Beker, and he does the business well. 


dog's part is to mind the 


bis care, while I scramble through hee 
in search of more. I saw you q 
al, bat it serves my pa on _ : 
is thick shoe-leather cap 
rs eas kaalie follow me; and when I have got this small bag ful 
(producing a canvas bag from am 
the basket till the work is done 
time the house keepers are & 
stock never bangs 00 hand ; 1 
necessity of lowering my price, 
“ This is a laborious calling,” I said ; 
ve, or allow you to make muc h — for the future 
o make some. I save a shillio 


», or consuming them myself.” 


munersti 
“ Not mach, sir, it is true ; but yet I « 


every week at least, and sometimes, in a luc Ky season, a8 much as five ; 
. i 


that goes into the savings’-bank, and would suffice to keep me out of th 


hospital in case of illness, which l don’t mu b fear, being a teetotaller, 
and pretty well weather proof. I think it was Dr Johnson, but | wont 


You see | leave the harvest to 
iges and over ditches and fences 
uizzing my surtout; "tien’t much to look 
tler than a coat with two tails. I can ram 
, through a quicksethedge, where 


yocket), Iretarn and deposit them in 
am back again in the market by the | 
broad parchasing provisions for the day. My | 
and it is very seldom that I amreduced to the 


“ and one that cannot be very re- 


| 








g | 
| 


be certain, who said, ‘No man ever begins to save unless he has a pros- 
st of accumulation.’ I dou’t think that is altogether true ; at any rate 


Having fortron by necessity to live upon the smallest possible amount, I 


was afraid, whea my gains exceeded that, of again acquiring luxurious 
habits, which it had cost me so mach to get rid of ; for that reason I put 
the first five shillings into the bank, and have added to it weekly, with 
very few omissions, ever since. I will not deny that, with the gradual 


of my little hoard,a new prospect has opened for me, and that 


only wait for the possession of a certain amount to begin business in the 
market upon a more respectable footing, which will allow me to dispense 


with my midnight labours.” 


Here he ceased ; and soon after arriving at the corner of the street in 
which was my own home, | bade him good-morning; and wishing a 
epeedy and prosperous result to his economic endeavours, parted with 


the mushroom -huater. 
>: 


HAVANA. 


BY A #TEAM SHIP TRAVELLER. 


The passage from Jamawa to Havana occupies about four days, but the 
fand is made on the third—a long line of coast, with a white saady beach, 
belted by mangrove, cocoa-nut trees, and jungle; but soon the fertile 
valleys, richly cultivated estates, lofty mountains, aud broad plains of the 


fine island of Caba, with its forests of cocoa-nuts, present themselves. 


As the steamer passed a small clearing, with a couple of rade huts and 


tumble-down out-buildings, we made a signal, which was answered by 


white flag—a sheet in the wind—a faithless emblem of the peaceful occu- 
pation of the inhabitants, vominally turtle-fishers, but in reality (when 


they dare,) making a general haul with their net. Some six years 


2 nest of pirates occupied the cove, and the British brig “ Vernon,” | 
unfortanately becalmed, the villains boarded her, plundered and scuttlec 


the vessel, murdered the crew, the mate alone escaping, who, after i 


credible hardships, reached Havana. Tacon, the Governor, sent parties 
by sea and land, who scoured the country, finally capturing every one of 
the pirates; they were tried, condemned, had a short shrive and a lofty 
gillowe tree, and were gibbeted. This is a pleasing little episode to hear 
related when snug on board a vessel of some eighteen hundred tons, but 
not quite so satisfactory, if in a small craft off a coast which still shelters 


not a few cut-throat worthies, innocent of the simple difference betwee 
meum and tuum. 


Our steamer was sure and slow, so we did not make the Havana until 
dusk, too late to attempt entering the crowded harbour, but brilliant lights 
aprang up one alter another, marking out the city; the bright flashes from 

© revolving light on the Moro—a friendly welcome to all nations—illu- 
minated the vcean. We watched and watched, pictured to ourselves 
what amusements were going on among the Dons, weut down to the sa- 
loon and made Monday, Saturday night, resolved to be up the following 
morning with the screech ot the cock, as we were to anchor by dawn of 


day. 
Beqsesiy had that we aud early riser, the sun, doffed his nightcap, 


when the asthmatic pufliag from the boilers, the grating and splashing « 
the paddles, and the absence of the harmonious holystone, announced w 
were going a-head, and, on reaching the deck, | found we were nearin 


the far-famed Moro Castle, whose singularly astute and clever keeper 


sputtered out from the balcony of the light-house to know “ What ship w 


were? Where from!" A most puzzling question for a steamer with the 
British flag at the peak—hourly expected, and reported the previous 


evening. 


The entrance to the Havena is different from any other harbour I have 


visited ; instead of being broad,open, and accessible, it is narrow, coufined 
and tortuous, the very couverse of a haven; not, seemingly,a place of re 
fuge, but of repulse; not a resort from the storm and tempest, but look 
ing—come in, if you dare; and as there is but one solitary channel fo 
ehipe of any burthen, this sometimes proves an aflair of difficulty anc 


danger. On one side, the Moro, with battlements, bastions, towers, sentry 
and pepper boxes, bristling with guns to the water’s edge; and the saga- 
cious Don in the balcony, having added a brother Don, sans culottes, in a 
seedy dressing gown, spy-glass in hand, and cigar in mouth, to his party 
—on the other side,a low line of suspicious-looking beach batteries, 


akulkers, to throw an insidious shot between wind and water, protectec 


by heavy fortifications on the neighbouring heights, gave goodly promise 


of an effective enfilading fire to any unwelcome visitor. 


The More rounded—with its lotty — bearing O° Donnell in large 
colour, extend along the crest 


characters—the Cabanas, of a dingy pin 
of the hill, and down to the beach, a cover-way connecting them with th 


castle ; the ground continues precipitous, oe and formed by nature 
by a hammock, oun which 


for defence, witha platform for guns, terminatec 
stands a strong fort, the whole protected by a morass. 


Fair and picturesque Havana ranges ia au irregular semicircle along 
the noble quay at the opposite side, with blue, pink, green, yellow, and 


red buildings; lofty towers; convents, with antique spires, massy, heavy 
flat-roof structures; blending the European with the Eastern style, anc 


although sometimes glaring and gaudy, still possessing a warm and ani- 


mated look, a medley of all architecture without symmetry, 


The British mail steamers anchor at the extreme end of the harbour 
opposite the coal dept, and quite convenient to an offensive, deadly 
swamp. The old Romney lay abreast of our vessel, “ sold a bargain” by 


the English to the Spanish Government, after failing in our attempt to re 
cruit for the West India regiments from the emancipated captured Atti 


cans. To any one acquainted with the policy and local regulations of 
Cuba, for such a visionary scheme to enter the brain of any man, with 
the remotest chance of succeeding, argued as little for his sanity of mind 


@8 soundness of judgment. 
An officer and a few old soldiers were employed in this Quixotic crotch 


et, and detained like prisoners on board the Romney; watched by the 


ye neg authorities with the most jealous care, and not permitted to land 
even for exercise. After some three years of this agreeable pastime 
sundry representations, consultations, aud other mystifications, a misera 
ble portion of the most miserable ‘ 


sensation was a ay b 


air, wafted over muddy pools and rank weeds; 

ation was coupled with the restriction of their not a 

or beyond the cordon—the straight and narrow path—or out of the sur- 

veillance of the ever watchful guards, who hem them in. 
isagreement arising, it was instautly seized upon as an es 

drawing the favour “f landing, and no soldier of the West India Re 

was permitted to place the sole ofhis shoe on shore, in or out of uniform 
Lieutenant Johu Winne, of the ist West Lndia Regiment, a free-born 


a open-hearted Briton, an enemy to all slavery and oppres- 
1 


sion, could 


part of the neighbouring swamp was 
graciously conceded as a vast —_ for - _ to be permitted to feel what 

; ‘ y having solid ground under their feet, ex- 
changing the plank for the turf, and breathing a feeble whitf of country 
but this delightful reere- 
pests in uniform, 


Some trifling 
use for with- 
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Fis ia, I am the exception that proves the rule. i began to save, strange | W 
as it may sound, because [ did not know whatto do with my money. | 


The Medway had moored, and we were admiring 

her deck, when a din of noises, a medley of sounds resembling from 
a forge,  tinman’s shop at full work, and a coppenets riveting boilers, 
all combined to make a row, assailed our ears, borne on the breeze from 
a blue convent at Regla, where a féte was to be held in honour of the 
black Virgin Mary. After some practice on the part of the performers, 
and profound attention on ours, we at last faintly discovered the bells 
were ringing the original and popular and refined melody of 

“ Bambo, Crambo—Sambo, come— 
Don't you hear the banjo—tum, tum, tam.” 

Flags of all nations, sizes and colours, fluttered from the cross on the 
top of the tower to the ground, over the walls into the streets, and in 
every direction, giving the convent the me of an extensive washe:- 
woman's drying yard near London, or a dryer’s bleach green. 

The Conveut or Church from which this imposing display and agree- 
able concert took place, is devoted to the Black Virgin, whose represen- 
tative sits on a throne above a lofty altar, holding an infant Jesus in her 
hands; a formidable line supports the Sable Queen, all supposed to be 
angels, some in short tunics, with helmets and feathers, others decorated 


| with plumes and flowers, the whole gorgeously covered with tinfoil, cop- 
| per hieroglyphics, and plated ornaments, such as may be seen on a coffin. 
Near the centre ef the Church is a figure larger than life of our Saviour on 


the cross, in a flaxen wig with long flowing curls, the blood oozing from 
the wounds in his hands, feet, and side, while below stands the Virgin—a 
hite one—a fat-faced, highly-rouged, portly figure, with aubura tresses, 
pertumed, and dressed in the last mode; her clothing, @ fashionable blue 

embrvidered gown, lace mantilla scarf, white satin shoes; and in her band 
the never-failing, never-forgotten companion of the Spanish lady, the ex- 
pressive fan; large tears, wax ones, stand out in bold relief under her 
eyes—and little blame to her; for, to fully —— the pain she is en- 
during, a dagger appears sticking in ber left side, the hilt projecting from 
under the breast. 

Regla is a suburb of Havana, on the opposite side of the harbour, which 
is crossed by ferry boats every five minutes—Yankees, all on the high- 
pressure system, and carry-horses, vo.antes, cattle, mob, household goods, 
and provisious from and to the city—the fare, one rial, and the arrange- 
ments excellent. From Regla, omnibuses start to villages six or seven 
miles off, so the traveller in an hour may see a good deal of the country 
and people. The finest view of Havana is from a bill half a mile from 
Regla, ey at sun-set, embracing the whole of Havana, the fortifi- 
cations, Moro, Cabanas, light-house, harbour, shipping, the adjoining coun- 
try, a rich undulating ground, with planters’ residences and scattered vil- 
lages, and though last, not least, the wide ow morass, pregnant 
with vomito, malaria, stench, and vapour. egla is a long straggling 
street, having nothing remarkable in it except the Plaza de Toros, for 
the bull fights; the building is circular, open roofed, with tier over tier of 
seats, surrounding the small arena in which the contests are held—the 
whole capable of containing some fifieen hundred enlightened spectators. 

The chief and favourite matador at present is a Mexican, and the bull- 
fights take place every Sunday. ae . y 

The furor of the Spaniards for the bull-feasts has not diminished in their 
descendants transplanted to the tropics. Throughout Cuba it forms the 
chief amusement, the pleasing and intellectual recreation to all classes; 
the high and low, outils and simple, rich and poor, old and young, all re- 
lish with the keenest enjoyment, and spend their last rial on a bull-fight; 
and an amiable passion is produced, cultivated, and cherished in the minds 





torturing and destroying by the most cowardly contrivances, two noble 
animals—the horse and the bull. 

So deeply are the people’s feelings wound up and centred in this Sab- 
bath recreation, that to check it would produce a revolution in Cuba. On 
one occasion, a notorious assassin, a public character, who was employed 
like other professional gentlemen following an honourable calling, to re- 
move obnoxious persons, according to a fixed scale of prices, with refer- 
ance to the respectability of the parties engaged in the little affair—assas- 
sination—unfortunately for himself, removed a useful functionary of the 
government. At once the scales fell from the eyes of Justice ! the sword 
was boldly wielded: the assassin arrested, tried; one solitary murder 
proved, and this meritorious citizen condemned to work in chains. Bat 
the ends of justice satistied, cruelty was not added to punishment, or ex- 
tended so far as to debar him of his favourite amusement, and his national 
and natural love of blood was conscientiously gratified, by permitting him 
to attend the bull-fights, as often as he found convenient leisure from 
breaking stones. 


On one great occasion the heart of the principal and professed matador 
sank ; his craven spirit failed. The bull bad the best of the fight, and 
chased his tormentor round and round the circle, to the delight of the 
spectators and amidst their peals of merry and derisive laughter, when 
the assassin, disgusted with the poltroon, and animated for the national 
glory, jumped into the arena, seized the sword from the flying matador, 





and with his sombrero (which was adorned with ribbons) drew off the 
attention of the infuriated arimal towards himself. Yells of triamph 
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sounded from every bench; the whole audience—men, women, aud 
children—stood up in admiration, hailed and encouraged the gallant crim- 
inal with the warmest congratulations, lauded him through the open roof 
to the seventh heaven, cheering on the distinguished artist, who, a butcher 
by trade, soon gave the ball the coup de grace : then, crowned with hon- 
our, proceeded in front of the Grand Alcalde’s box; he, honest man, 
shed tears of joy, his brother Alcaldes mingling theirs also. They all 
shook hands—wives, daughters, and childreu—with the malefactor, and 
heaped encomiumson his head. ‘The triumph was damped. as the assas- 
sin could not be pardoned; had he removed a dozen private individuals it 
might be done, but not when a government official was in question; and 
Don Rivola returning to stone-breaking. 

On arriving at the Havana, the first impression that strikes an English- 
man, or grates upon his sense of liberty, is the military law and system 
of espionage, which appears to govern everything and influence every 
department—an air of despotism seems to confine the whole population ; 
freedom exists only in imagination; justice, equity, and fair play are ata 
wretched discount. Power, the strong hand uppermost ruies all; the 
rightof slavery is lauded, and bribery and chicanery is winked at, from 
the highest functionary to the meanest follower of this slavish and corrupt 
government. 

Before the fluke of the anchor had fairly taken the ground, the well- 

manned and admirably appointed barges of the health and customs’ offi- 
cers are alongside ; two immaculate officials, with a brace of soldiers, 
come on board, and, unless fora con-si-der-a-tion, will not suffer a carpet- 
bag, a hat-case, or snuff-box to be taken on shore without a permit. 
A regular system of supervision in any port, foreign or domestic, is net 
to be complained of; but the mode of conducting the duty, the distinction 
marked between the Spaniard and the Englishmen, the force of example 
in a tyrannical Governor extending to the very menials of the govern- 
ment, who exhibit their pigmy authority by ordering back here and there 
the boat and passengers, if British. 

We landed to dine with the hospitable English Consul, to enjoy his 
excellent cuisine and well-stocked cellar; when lo! at the steps, a cus- 
toms’ official, backed by a guard, seized upon a solitary carpet bag, and 
vowed it could not be taken on shore, or examined, or eral or permit- 
ted, because it was a saint’s day. Vain the explanation that the fs was 
only fit for a fire-king to walk,and that we required a change of clothes 
on shore: no, he could not, would not understand ; he waited for the con- 
si-der-a-tion. Whenit was suggested that his brother-officials on board 
the steamer had unguardedly permitted the same bag to be taken from 
the ship, and were in a dilemma, the rogue, to screen the rogue, pocketed 
religion, saint, and duty, and saffered us to pass on. At every ferry, 
wharf stairs, or stone for disembarkation, in every street, lane, or alley, in 
every hole and corner, you encounter the chaco, bright-barrel musket, 
linen coatee, yellow worsted epaulets, and yellow visage. The old con- 
vents are converted into barracks, and the churches filled with soldiers. 
The landing place is opposite the Custom House, a large sky-blue 
building, with a tower having a Cyclops cloak in one corner; iron rail- 
ings protect the city from too general intercourse, and ateach gate the 








cised towards his men and himself; he felt disgusted and disappointed 
with the service, and seeing no remedy or chance of escape, like the star- 


morbid and diseased ; without friends o kindred spirits, and confined to 


ling in the cage, he sickened, pined, and died. Winne's mind became | 
| 


the limits of a ship for months and years, looking at the gay and joyous 
city, but in which he was treated as an alien and an enemy. The regi- 
ment lost an honourable, honest, independent member, and the service 


an humble, but zealous and efficient officer. Soon after his death th 


e 


party was withdrawn, and the only good result was the sale of the Rom- 
"ey to the Dons, to serve as one of the wooden walls of Havana—a vebi- 


cle for creating expense, an item to appear in the excheequr, until sh 


e 


See down, some fine afternoon, by ber anchors. But revenons 2 nos moutons. 


moustached sentry looks fierce and furious at the burly Englishmen. 
The office of our consul is not far from the wharf, and a narrow street 
leads to the excellent hotel of the amiable Madame Alarey. “ May her 
shadow never be less,’ or the talents of her admirable cook be impaired 


endure the system of espionage and paltry coercion exer-| by time or climate. 


The streets in Havana are narrow, confined, and irregular. The mas- 
sy houses and projecting Fovanet, each fit to stand a siege, cast a con- 
stant shade, so that during the heat of the day any unnecessary exposure 


to the sun may be avoided ; the houses have no window-sashes or jalou- 
sies, but iron ‘bars or gratings with loose curtains inside; a constant cur- 
rent of air ventilates and passes through the lofty rooms. The immense 
thickness of the walls seem as if calculated to lest for ages. 

A lofty portal, with solid mahogany doors some eighteen or twenty 
feet high, opens to the entrance hall, acting as a coach-house for the vo- 
lante, or a store for merchandize. A small square court filled with shrabs 
plants, flowers, creepers, with a tiny jef-d’eau, has a cool and agreeabie 
“ppearance. The interior court is surrounded by galleries, off which are 


of their children for the truly laudable, national, and gallant exploit of 


: ee 
the sitting, public and bed rooms, the general staircase leading 1, 5 
whole ; servants rooms and offices occupy the basement 26"? the 
frequent! shabby-looking shops are below a magnificent sui i and 
ments. There is a heavy grandeur and an antique “ by cute Tok 
er; but with all this magnificence ? 

lack of comfort. The ‘rooms have little privacy, the prisci 
among walls, gaudy dull paintings, and are heavily { —— 
The iron bars in every ow remind one of a prison or penitent 
an association which no doubt time and custom Cenieh ; still, I must con, 
fess, the gratings separating the rooms, even in the interior ‘ot rea end 
houses, smacked so cage-and-lunatic-asylum-like, as to cause me too 
upon the reason of this internal defence, this securing & Renae to 

a fortified place of refuge and | concluded, slavery—uuiversal vee 

tear of its consequences, the terror at the chance of an cuthoan’’ the 
small still voice which whispered of deep wrongs inflicted canbe j Se 
phantom, a dim and shadowy image in the minds of the 8 Se aa s 
the splendid rooms should be converted into cells, mere miares, Tam 


strength and protection, to the hard-hearted and oppressive wed 





ABD-EL-KADER. 


The Emir’s countenance is remarkable for its expression of 
and melancholy, which is ag se even when th 
ing the passionsof his men, obliges him to assume 
However, this sentiment, which prevails in his physi 
tirely religious nature ; his face possesses that asc ; 
reminds us of those fine heads of monks bequeathed to wste ne which 
ages—those warlike monks, found much more frequently pA the co 
field than in the cloister. The Arab costume, which is ver sini * 
that of the monks, renders = aniogy still more striking. 7's 

His face is long and somewhat plump, but ve le 
more so by the de of his black bushy beard: Medes are bier Peam it 
restlessness forms a remarkable contrast with the habitual imax bili 
his head. His hands are not soft and small, like thens of a aan ity of 
several biographers have stated, merely repeating the words of M NAL de 
Thoriguy, the first Frenchman who ever saw Abd-el-Kader. He is on t 
in stature, and has the defect, so common among Arabs of the middl 
size, of inclining his head forward, in order to counterbalance the wei bt 
of the burnous, the heavy hoods of which, hanging on the shoulders m ; 
to thrown back the upper part of the body. » tend 

His manner of speaking islively and brilliant—a quality common om 
the men of his nation: and his rather monotonous voice is somewhat 
hollow. He jerks out his words, as if he flung them aside rather thay ut. 
tered them ; and he makes a frequent use of formula in cha allah ! which 
he contracts into ‘cha allah(please God !). Indeed, these words are con. 
stantly on his lips, even on the most trivial occasions. 

When at the zenith of bis glory, Abd-el-Kader was fond of callin 

Med e-w ~ g 
mind his humble origin, and the time when he was, according to his ow, 
expression, “ only one of the four sons of his father, whose only wealth, 
was his horse and his arms, and who had no other means of increasing his 
fortune than by spoiling the enemy whom he had slain in battle.” 

His dress is always clean, but totally devoid of ornaments ; his usual 
costume being a white burnous, over which is thrown a black one, 
with a white border, called T'lemgani, from their being made at Tle. 
cen. 

In speaking of the Emir’s simple mode of life, M. Berbrugger y 
justly remarks that it has been of wonderful service to his projects. 
“ Several times,” says he, “ he has fuund himself, as in the beginning of 
his career, with nothing in the world but his horse and his arms ; yet, tw 
the eyes of the people, who generally confine their attention to outward 
appearances, he seemed ever the same: appearing in his worst days gs 
when he was at the height of prosperity ; aud no material sign indicating 
his dowatall. Whereas, if he had been in the habit of living sumptuous 
ly, his downfall would have been apparent to all his subjects. This may 
account for the easiness with which Abd-el-Kader has ever concealed his 
reverses from the Arabs.” 

Abd-el-Kader is very fond of study. His time, in the camp, when the 
day was not taken up with military occupations, was employed as follows, 
On arriving in his tent, he kept with him only one slave, and devoteds 
few momeuts to the cleanliness of his person. Next, he sent for his se- 
cretaries and principal officers, and worked with them till four o'clock ; 
then, he showed himself at the entrance of his tent, and uttered the public 
prayer himself ; afterwards, he preached for half an hour, choosing cer. 
tain verses of the Koran for the text of his sermon. He dictates with ex. 
traordinary facility. Formerly, he kept with him a khodja, or writer, 
who never guitted him ; and acouncil composed of four Arab chiefs, a 
sisted by this khodja and a treasurer, assembied, from time to time, to de- 
liberate on important business. Every day, morning and evening, each 
of the members of this council came, in his turn, to Abd-el-Kader, to work 
with him. In his correspondence with the principal general officers who 
have been governors of Algeria, he has constantly given proofs of tact and 
ability ; and the address he ever displayedin avoiding a decisive engage- 
ment, is well known. 

The followiug extract is from M. Genty de Bussy’s account of the re- 
ception given by Abd el-Kader to the French officers who escorted 
back the envoy by whose medium he had treated at Oran, in February 
1834. 

“ On the day of their arrival, a band of music came forth to meet them 
at a short distance from the Arab camp ; and they were received with all 
customary honours, whieh consist principally of frequent volleys of fire 
urms. When introduced to Abd-el-Kader, they were welcomed ius 
graceful and dignified manner. A tent, adjoining his own, was prepared 
tor their accommodation, and everything necessary was afforded them in 
profusion. 

“An Arab, attracted by curiosity, having presented himself before one 
of the French officers, had his head immediately cut off by the stroke of 
a yatagan. Surprised at such severity, the officer inquired the cause of 
it, and was told that for fear some fanatic might come and throw hi 
upon the Frenchmen, Abd-el-Kader had charged a score of devoted mea 
to watch over them and to strike whoever should show the least symptom 
of malevolence. 

“On the morrow, he gave the signal of departure.. In half an bour, 
the whole of the camp was removed ; the tents, tolded with great celerity, 
were placed upon camels ; aud the troops began to move. The baggage 
opened the march, followed by bands of music, behind which rode Abd- 
el-Kader, having on his right and lefta set of gladiators, armed with 
bucklers, who performed sham fights for his amusement. Horsemen, 
mounted on excellent steeds, and superbly dressed, were stationed at “ 
tain distances along the column, to regulate its march. In this order, the 
cavalcade made its entrance into Mascara.” ; P 

The following anecdote is current among the Arabs, and if genuine, 
bears witness to Abd-el-Kader’s presence of mind, sang-froid, and great- 
ness of soul. ——e 

In spite of the vigilance of the guards a negro had succeeded ae 
ing the tent where the Emir was holding his council. On finding bi 4 
in presence of Abd-el-Kader, the negro who had come with the inteo 
of assassinating him, was suddenly seized with remorse ; he bro! | hed 
poniard he had in his hand, and. falling prostrate, exclaimed : 
come to stab you; but! perceived the glory of the prophet = 
your brow, aud my heart failed me. Kill me, for I have desery 
to die !” 

The son of Mahi-el-Din arose gravely, advanced towards the née 
and laying bis hand upon the culprit’s head: “ Arise, uli a am 
said he ; “ Allah forgives repentant sinners ; and J, his ae devoted 
cannot condemn you. Go, slave, and may the rest of your life 
to deserve my pardon, and to bless the name of the Ete “e the 

Escoffier, the French trumpeter, who fell into the hands phe se 
whilst endeavouring to succour one of his officers, bas farnis hich we 
several anecdotes relative to tte character of the Emir; among W 
select the two following. visit to 

One of the Morocco chieftains defeated at Isly, went to pay ® 
Abd-el-Kader ; and, hearing hehad a French prisoner im his a pares 
ted to see him. Escoffier, having been sent for, appeared, bo . 
trumpet ; and, on being ordered to play an air, he sounded a charge 
chieftain inquired the meaning of those martial notes. that when be 

“ Tell the captain,” said Escoffier to the interpreter, t and gallop 
hears that tune, the best thing he can do is to turn abou 
away.” : ested thst 
Abd-er-Rhaman’s officer, being offended at this reply, req nado ; ba 
the Frenchman might receive a hundred lashes of the bast iy 

& : : : perous!y 
Abd-el-Kader refused, saying it was his duty to behave ge «and 
wards the French, who never ill-treated their Arab Pl were pat 
yet,” adds M. Bareste, “ how many of our unfortunate 50 ers 
to death by order of the Emir !” three 

On another occasion, Abd-el-Kader made Escoffier “ai lao bis 
handsome wives, together with horses, and the grade of ‘l Cee a | wi 
regular troops, if he would consent to become & Mussa the trumpeter 
never be false to my religion and my country,” replied t renegade ! 
“ you may cut off my head ; but you shall never make me ®@ 
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pd-eb Kader withasmile: “ Be not alarmed ; I hold your life 
sacred; oad like to hear you speak in thismanner. You show your- 
vie brave man aod worthy of my esteem. Your refusal! is glorious ; 
w * 
aca pow given some idea of the person and character of the Emir, 
esume oul narrative. 
rhea Abd-el-Kader began to make war upon the French and to seize 
the towns the had taken in the West of Algeria, General Desmich- 
@as Governor of the Province of Oran, and, like his predecessor, inde- 
dent of the General-in-Chief, and free to act according to his own 
— His system of conduct towards the natives may be summed 
ars the following sentence, taken from the book he published in 1835; 
« | considered the Arabs,” says he, “as an intelligent people, with whom 
was possible to form an alliance, and upon whom the sense of our 
S rity would have a moral influence favourable to the result that 
* “ commissioned to obtain.” These generous and chivalrous sen- 
ae however, were understood neither by the people nor by the 


“7 month of May 1833, he had frequent engagements with Abd-cl- 
Kader, over whom he gained several victories, ay ne-pe | in the ne 
of the lake Kaddour Debbi ; and when he iad seized upon Mostag- 
anem, till thea occupied by Turkish troops in the pay of the French, un- 
der the command of Ibrahim, the Emir annoyed the French garrison for 
several days, bat was at length obliged to retire, after many skirmishes, 
without obtaining any decisive advantage. Then, being indignant to see 
the Mussulmans go to supply the French markets, he caused the chief of 
Arsew, who had just submitted to the invader, to be carried off, and con- 
dacted him to Mascara, where he was strangled. In the month of Octo- 
ber, in the same year, the Emir’s pie attacked the escort of the African 
Commission : but the latter, composed of 1800 men, beat him near Ain-el- 
Bidha, aud put the Arabs to flight, after having only four soldiers killed 
aod thirty-two wounded. ‘ - i 

At the death of bis father, which happened in 1833, Abd-el-Kader witk- 
drew to Mascara for a short time ; after which, he returned and put him- 
selfat the head of his troops. Being uneasy at the success of the French, 
snd the pacific relations they had formed with the principal chiefs of the 
tribes of the Province of Oran, particularly with those of Borejia and Med- 

her, he charged the Rharaba, atribe that has been constantly faithful to 

im, to blockade the town of Oran ; whilst the Haehem, who were entire- 
ly devoted to him, were to cut off all communication with Mostaganem. 

his plan was excellent, and it succeeded. All supplies were stopped ; 
and the tribes that had submitted endeavoured, in every possible way, to 
break off their alliance. About this time, Abd-el-Kader, having taken 
four Frenchmen prisoners, by means of an ambush, Desmichels wrote to 
him todemand them, alleging that they had been taken by treachery. 
The Emir, ia his reply, not only refused, but told the General that, in two 
or three days, the latter would probably have to leave Oran, and that he 
hoped they might meet, when “ it would soon appear who was to remain 
master of the country !” 

The General, after making a successful sally, wrote a second letter to 
Abd-el-Kader, demanding an interview, saying he hoped to be able to 
make with hima treaty that would put an end to bloodshed between two 
nations that were destined to live under the same dominion, each in the 
enjoyment of its own customs and religion, which ought to be reciprocalfy 
respected. Abd-el-Kader appeared sensible of the good feeling that had 
dictated this overture, and iicentianed the war; nevertheless, he acted 
in such a manner as to make it appear to his own party that the French 
had been obliged to ask for peace ; taking especial care never to appear 
in person at any of the appointed interviews ; for he considered himself 
too much above the French generals, by his rank as sovereign, ever te 
condescend to a conference with them. Accordingly, of all the general 
officers who have commanded in Africa, none but Marshal Bugeaud, and 
lately Lamoric'ée and the Duke d’Aumale, have been able to approach 
his person. 


The Emir replied to the third letter he received from General Des- 
michels, that his religion forbade him to propose peace ; but that it per- 
mitted him to accept it when offered. At that time Abd-el-Kader so 
plainly perceived the necessity of discontinuing hostilities against the 
French, that, in spite of the slight reverse they experienced near Oran, 
at a place called Dar-el-Bidha (the white house), he continued the nego- 
ciations already begun, recommending his aga, Mouland-ben-Harrache. 
and the kaid, Khahfah Onled Mahmoud, to come to an understanding, 
outside Oran, with the Jew Mandoukai Amar, for the groundwork of the 
treaty of peace that wasabout to be made between the Arabs and France. 
Ahd-el Kader insisted on having Mostaganem; but this point being refus- 
ed, he afterwards demanded Arzew, where he contrived to establish his 
authority in reality, without having ovtained the right of doing so. 

The substance of this treaty, signed on the 20th of February 1834, is to 
the following effect :— 

Art. 1. From this day hostilities are to cease between the French and 
theArabs. The general commanding the French troops and the Emir are 
to neglect nothing that may cause union and friendship to exist between 
two nations which God has destined to live under the same dominion. 
for this purpose, representatives of the Emir are to reside at Oran, Mos- 
taganem, and Arzew, and French officers at Mascara. 

Art. 2. The religion and customs of the Mussulinaus shall be protected 
and treated with respect. 

Art. 3. Prisoaers shall be immediately restored on either side. 

Art. 4. Trade shall be entirely free. 

Art. 5. French deserters shall be given up by the Arabs; and Arab 
malefactors shall likewise be immediately handed over to the above-men- 
toned representatives of the Emir. 

Art. §. Every European, travelling in the interior, shall be furnished 
with a passport signed by the representative of the Emir at Oran, and ap- 
proved by the general commandant. 

The French went still further in granting concessions. They even 

ered the Emir a hundred muskets found in the magazines of the kaid 
Ibrahim, at Mostaganem, aud a thousand pounds’ weight of powder. 

Abd-el-Kader, overjoyed at his good fortune, believed he had at length 
secured tranquillity ; when enemies of another kind commenced attacking 

ina different quarter. 

Mustapha Bey Ismael, chief of the Douars and Aga before the conquest, 
was unwilling to submit to a usurper whom he contemptuously styled 

the son of a shepherd ;” and another chief, Kadouer-ben-el-Morty, then 
at the head of the Bordjia, who had long led the roving life of a bandit, 
being unable to pocemnlie himself to the peace which was about to reign 
throaghout the country, joined Mustapha in creating a rebellion among 
hn Beni-Amer, one of the most populous tribes of the province. The 
mr, of this tribe refused to pay the achour, alleging that the cessation 
kn war had rendered this impost useless, and that they did not ac- 

oage the infidels and their allies for their masters. The Douayers 
re ed Zmelas, accustomed, under the Turks, to serve the rebel party in 
Abd me of pillage, united with the Beni-Amer, and commenced hostilities. 
Ceicener assembled his cavalry, as quickly as possible, in the neigh- 
cules th i Ba- ee marched against the enemy, and surprised several 
vested + gee unguarded ; but a mistake that he committed, pre- 
wre teh ee profiting by this easy victory. He was so imprudent 
the a. *s cainp on the skirt of the forest ot Zetoul, in the country of 
with so mc ~ in the middle of the night, the Douayers attacked him 
euiied off hi impetuosrity that they put to flight a party of his troops, 

On beari: 4 camp, and forced him to return almost alone to Mascara. 
cher chief 4 news, Sidi-el-Arabi raised the standard of revolt ; the 
toon found i of the malcontents imitated his example ; and Abd-el-Kader 
vantage 74 ae surrounded by enemies. But, instead of taking ad- 
the terribl tl issensions beginning to prevail among the Arabs, and of 

ni. “wes tad inflicted on the Emir by the Douayers, the Smelas, and 
rendered Abd par wan interposed in so awkward a manner, that they 
Yet it would ee more powerful than he had been before. And 

© cancelled ve been, at that time, an easy matter for the French to 
aatagoni elled the treaty of 1834, andto have got rid of their troublesome 

‘ot Sts for Mustapha-ben-Ismael and Kadouer-ben-el-Morfy, the in- 
Deemich : the rebellion, had written to the French Generals, Voirol and 
tri a 8. that they ledged themselves in the name of the revolted 
the subj with the help of a few subsidies, to acknowledge themselves 
mbmigen ot France, overthrow Abd-el-Kader, and reduce his troops to 
qeered * Pn had but to say one word, and their enemy was con- 
ander his ut Desmichels made a great mistake: he took the Emir 

~~ A err nea and went and pitched his camp at Miserghin, in 
tecepted. ate, by his presence, those whose offers he ought to have 
previa Rader, seeing himself supported by the French and master of the 

4! Uran, that immense cou tending from the Chéliff to the 

empire of Morocco, im; ntry x 8 “ 
Policy he bad st 2 imitated the or of the Pacha of Egypt, whose 
ions. The laeie ied, and constituted imself the merchant of his domin- 
Competition w * were forbidden to trade with the Europeans, and free 
Sated with th Ag prohibited in the different markets. At length, intoxi- 
* far as to forbid ee he had received from the French, the Emir went 
the ides of ockeine the latter to Visit Tlemgen ; and he even entertained 
driving the javade upou the provinces of the East and the centre, and of 
ers from the shores of Algeria. To effect this purpose, 


he wrote to General Voirol, that, owing to his exertions, the province of 
Oran was at length reduced to a state of order and tranquillity, that the 
East aloue was inclined to rebel ; but that he recommended the French 
generals not to go thither; for he himself would go and reduce the rebel 
tribes to submission. General Voirol, however, was not to be caught so 
easily ; and, seeing through the cunning proposal of the Eur, flatly refused 
his proffered assistance. 

It appears also that the French might have settled matters with Abd- 
el-Kader, if they had but favoured a sect of fanatics that had just open- 
ly revolted against the authority of the prioce of believers; but as 





cers to try his fortune once more, and for the last time, adding (to quote 
the words of General Lamoriciére) “ there will still be time a to go 
and ask an asylum of a. Brigndior of the 

On the 13th of December, an o rigadier second ment of 
the Chasscurs 7’ Afrique, who bad escaped from the Deira, ae it had 
encamped at Aguiddein, ran to the general to give him notice that the 
Emir would try one battle more ; aher which, he would conduct his detra 
to the French territory, and make for the South with all who were wil- 
ling to follow him 


On the 21st, at five o'elock, the Deira passed the Kiss, and entered the 








usual, they sided with Abd-el-Kader and the Arabs who espoused his 
cause. 

This sect, known by the name of Derkawa, or rebels, being indig- 
nant at the alliance which Abd-el-Kader had formed with the French, had 
risen in arms, preaching the holy war, and marched to seize upon the 
towns governed by the Bair. Several important personages were at the 
head of this league, and among others, Abd-el-Kader’s own brother, Sidi- 
Mustapha, the ancient kaid of the Flittas, whose right of primogeniture 
had been disowned, and who had withdrawn to the , he through ambi- 
tion or fanaticism. But owing to the Emir’s energy and skill, and also to 
the manner in which he was supported by the Freuch, this conspiracy was 
easily put down, and never heard of again. Abd-el Kader had long been 
wishing to trespass beyond his province; and an incident, perhaps insti- 
gated by himself, at length gave him an opportunity of doing so. 

A cheriff, named Haji Reven had quitted Belad-el-Djerrid, with the 
intention, as he said, of driving away the French. As he was a priest, the 
people believed him. Mouga, at the head of superstitious and fanatical 
tribes, seized upon Medeach and Milianah; but his success extended no 
further; for, Abd-el-Kader having come up with him, attacked him at 
Djendelah, and entirely defeated him, taking frem him two hundred 
men, and ninety-five women, and cutting off a hundred and fifty heads, 
which he sent to Mascara. 

By passing the Cheliff, the Emir had violated the treaty ; but the ser- 
vice he had just rendered was considered a sufficient compensation, and 
he was, accordingly, allowed to appoint Hadji-el-S'rhit as kalifat of Me- 
deah (the same who afterwards became the enemy of the French, after 
the battle of Bouffarik,) and to claim the achour,—tithes which had been 
owing ever since Algeria had been occupied by the French. However, to 
check such trespassing for the future, Count d’Erlon, the Governor-Gene- 
ral, sent a Staff-Officer to remain with the Emir, er i | him to furnish 
an account of every enterprise. This step was willingly accept d by 
Abd-el-Kader; for, as the officer in question did not know one word of 
Arabic , it was easy to deceive lim as to the nature of the different opera- 
tions. 

The replacing of General Desmichels by General Trezel, was the re- 
commencement of hostilities. The first care of the new governor of the 
province was to the act with firmness, and to endeavour to detach the 
most powerful tribes from the cause of the Emir. At his instigation, the 
Douayers and the Smelas declared themselves subjects of France, on the 
condition of an efficient protection. But Count Brion refused to sanc- 
tion this wise measure, “ because,”’ as M. Galibert tells us, “it was to the 
prejudice ot his ally, the prince of believers.” Abd-el-Kader, being in- 
tormed of the difference of opinion between the two Generals, persecuted 
the tribes that had submitted. The latter then applied te General Trezel, 
who replied : “The word given by a French General is sacred; and, in an 
hour, I shall be with you.” 


Accordingly, he departed forthwith trom Oran, at the head of an army 
entormnately too inconsiderakle ; and on the 26th of June, 1835, he offer- 
ed battle in the forest of Moulai Ismaé#l, where Colonel Oudinot found a 
weeny death. For several days, a feeble column of two thousand odd 
’ 


ad to centend with fifteen thousand Arabs. The French lost nearly | 


eight hundred men, fifteen of whom were officers. ‘“ However,” says M. | 
Berbragger, “the E:mir paid dearly for the advantage of that day; aud 
he was heard to say, that no battle ever cost him so many men.” 

Marshal Clauzel was destined to repair the disasters of the Macta. At 
the close of the year 1835, he asedieal upon Masca, at the head of eleven 
thousand men. The result of this expedition, in which the late and much 
lamented Duke of Orleans distinguished himself by his bravery, is well 
known. The Emir’s troops, beaten at the Sig, the Habra, the Tafna, and 
at Ibdar, disbanded, and left him almost alone. But, though conquered 
by the French, abandoned by his troops, and even insulted by Arabs of 
his own tribe, he was not disheartened, but preserved in his adversity the 
same pride as at the time of his greatest glory. In reply toa letter in 
which he was told he would shortly fall into the hands of the French, he 
expressed himself as follows: ‘ When we behold trom the shore, the fishes 
swimming at liberty in the sea, we imagine we have but to stretch forth 
our hands to seize them; but it requires all the art of the fishermen to 
catch them even with their nets. So it is with the Arabs.” 

Abd-el-Kader was not slow in making new partizans and faining back the 
tribes that had abandoned him. Being informed of the ill-success of the 
first expedition of the French against Constantine, he thought the time 
had come to recommence hostilities in the province of Oran; but he soon 
learned that General Bugeaud was to Ave . against him, and that the war 
he was to undertake in 1837 would be one of extermination. However, 
the campaign ended in a very pacific manner, contrary to what the begin- 
ning had led people to expect. Marshal Bugeaud experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in the means of transport, and desirous of confining hostilities to the 
province of Constantine, which was about to be the scene of a second ex- 
pedition, made with the Emir, in 1837, the treaty of Tafna, which was 
universally disapproved of in France, and latterly created innumerable 
difficulties. “This convention,” said General Damremont, “ renders Abd- 
el-Kader the sovereign, de facto, of all the ancient territory of Algeria, 
except the province of Constantine ; and it is when fifteen thousand men 
have been collected at Oran, when considerable expenses have been made, 
and a war of extermination has been pompously announced, that, without 
even drawing the sword, the conclusions of a treaty are made more 
favourable to the Emir than if he had gained the most brilliant advan- 
tages!" 

On this occasion an interview took place between Marshal Bugeaud, 
and Abd-el-Kader, in which the latter, in the eyes of his own people, had 
all the advantage. “I am expecting,” said he, “ the sultan of Frauce, 
who is about to do me homage.” 

But, in a very short time, the Emir openly violated the treaty ; and, 
having obtained the support of the Emperor of Morocco, in 1839, he con- 
trived to destroy once more two hundred Frenchmen in the west of the 
Mitidja; but, for this, he was severely chastised. 

In 1841, the Emir, having no longer any towns, fortresses, magazines, 
or treasures, wa3 reduced so low, as to be merely a chief of arovin band. 
The taking of Smala, by the Duke of Aumale, gave a terrible blow to 
his influence; and being pursued from place to place by General Bugeaud 
he was obliged to take refuge in Morocco. 7! ‘ a3 

The son of Mahi-el-Din strove once more to raise himself in the opinion 
of his countrymen ; finding himself too weak to withstand the French 
without assistance, he contrived with ancommon ability, to attach Abd- 
er-Rhaman, the Emperor of Morocco, to his cause. As a Marabout, he 
preached the extermination of the infidels, and, by his eloquence, indu- 
ced several Morocco tribes to rebel: then again, as an adversary of 
France, he captivated the attention of the first functionaries of the court 
of Fez, which only wanted a pretext to declare war against the French, 
in order to drive them at least from the province of Oran. But the 
victory gained at Isly by M. Bugeaud, who was made marshal for that 
brilliant action, caused the French to be respected by their enemies of 
the West, and completely ruined the credit of the Emir. , 

In the treaty of Tangier, concluded on the 10th of September, 1844, it 
was agreed that Abd-el-Kader should be considered an outlaw in the 
empire of Morocco; and that the emperor should cause him to be 

ursued by an armed force throughout his territory. Late events 
some proved that this treaty (the best the French had made since their 

the submission of their formidable 





invasion) finally brought about 
enemy. abe Fes 

We refrain from expatiating on the horrible butcheries that bave since 
taken place, or on the terrible ambush prepared by Sidi-Brahim, where 
the French troops, commanded by the brave Colonel Montagnac, were 
slaughtered by those of the Emir. . . . . f 

Throughout the year 1847, the most contradictory reports — to 
Abd-el-Kader and his skirmishes and battles with the troops of the Em- 
peror of Morocco, were constantly in circulation throu hout France. 
One day, the newspapers of Spain, or those of Toulon or Marseilles, said 
he was marching on Fez with the intention of expelling Abd-er-Rhaman, 
and causing himself to be elected Emperor in his stead ; on another 
day, they affirmed that Abd-el-Kader, pursued by his enemies, abandon- 
ed by his friends, and deprived of provisions and ammunition, was about 
to surrender on the hardest conditions, or was flying to gain the de- 
sert, im order to save his life and those of the companions of his mis- 
fortunes. 

In the province of Oran, however, it appears that the French were 
much better acquainted with passing events; for the strictest watch was 


maintained al the frontier. 
Gamendl Apes Ser had been informed that Abd-el-Kader, refusing to 





surrender to the Emperor of Morocco, had agreed with his principal offi- 


French territory. Abd-el-Kader, alone, and on horseback, was at the 
head of his emigrating cavaleade, which he was directing through the 
defiles of the mountains of Msirdas; and he boldly inquired his way of 
| one of the soldiers of the French Kald, which was about to reconnoitze 
| these new comers. 
General Lamoric iére having received timely warning, ordered two 
detachments of twenty chosen spahis, to guard the defile throu 
which the detra was about to pass; then, in order to be ready 
every kind of event, be marched his column towards the frontier; bu 
before he had gonea league and a half, he met some troopers who hed 
ridden back to inform him that the spahis whom he had sent before him 
were in presence of Abd-el-Kader. He therefore hastened to their 
assistance. 

Whilst the commandant of Oran was marching ageinst the Bmir, he 
received envoys from the deira who came to submit to him, and gave 
them the aman. A few moments later, he met his own Lieutenant, Bou- 
Krauia, who was returning to him with two men devoted to Abd-el-Kader- 
and commissioned by him to tender his submission to General Lamorici- 
ére. Bou-Krauia had himself spoken with the Emir, who had given him 
a sheet of paper, to which he had merely applied his seal ; for the wind, 
the rain, and the darkness, had prevented him from writin Abd-el- 
| Kader requested a letter of safe-conduct (aman) for himself and those who 
| accompanied him. 
| The General was unable, for the same reason, to write an answer to 
the Emir; but, as the envoys earnestly demanded something as a proof 

that they had spoken to M. de Lamoriciére, he handed them his sword 
and the seal uihensing to Bazaine, a commandant, and promised them 
verbally the most solemn aman. The envoys then dogunted. 

Colonel Montauban was despatched with five hundred cavalry to bi- 
vouac near the Deira, in order to keep wateh ; and Colonel Mac-Mahon 
wentand encamped by the wells of Sidi-Bat-Djenan, with the Zouaves, 
and a Battalion of the 9th of the line. 

Abd-el-Kader sent back his two envoys and the Lieutenant, with a let- 
ter, in which he requested the aman, on condition that he should be con- 
ducted to Alexandria or to Saint Jean d'Acre. M. de Lamoriciére con- 
sented to thisin writng. “ | was obliged to make an engagement,” says 
he, in his letter to the Governor-General ; “ and | have taken it with the 
firm hope that your Royal Highness and the government will ratify it, if 
the Emir Pome 7 ws in my word.” 

In the afternoon of the 24th of December, Abd-el-Kader was received 
by Generals Lamoriciére and Cavaignac and Colonel Montauban. He 
was afterwards conducted to Nemours (Dgemma Ghazouat) before the 
Duke of Aumale, who was awaiting his arrival. “ 1 ratified,” said the 
Prince, “ the promise given by General Lamoriciére; and I have the firm 
hope, that the government of the king will sanction it,” The Governer- 
General then informed the Ex-Emir, that he would cause him to embark 
with his family the next morning for Oran. He submitted to this with- 
out any emotion or repugnance ; and, before he quitted the Prince, be 
| sent him a horse as a sign of submission, which, in the estimation of the 
| Arabs, is considered as an act of vassalage towards France, and a public 
| acknowledgment of his surrender. 
| Itis said that the Ex-Emir, who had been unwilling to go to Oran ever 
since it bad been in possession of the French, was greatly affected, on 
finding himself a prisoner there, and requested of those about him the 
favour to leave the country as soon as possible. On the offer being made 
to him to depart immediately, on board the steam-frigate Asmodée, he ex- 
pressed his thanks warmly to the Prince, and exclaimed :—* Allah! Allah 
forsakes not his servant !” 

The Asmodée then set sail, having on board the Emir and his numerous 
followers.” The passage was rough; and the Arab captives were much 
fatigued. tis said that they endeavoured to conjure the stormy weather 
by making a collection, the produce of which was to be given to the poor; 
and that, after this act of beneticence, the sea grew calmer, but only fora 
few moments. The waves became more furious than ever; and, to allay 
the tempest, the Arabs cast, but in vain, handfuls of salt into the Medi- 
terranean, 

The surgeons of the Armodée, who had bestowed their wer ey such 
of the captives as were wounded (among whom was Abd-el-Kader him- 
self, who had a slight wound on his left foot), received from the Ex-Emir, 
the following note of thanks :— 

“ Praise and thanksgiving tothe only true God! 

“ This writing is addressed to the French surgeons from Abd-el-Kader, 
the son of Mahi-el-Din. 

“ May God favour them with his goodness, and satisfy them as they de- 
serve. 

“You have been benevolent towards our wounded companions ; . 
God reward you by giving you his grace: for he is powerful in ail 
things.” 

From the first day of the voyage, Abd-el-Kader had been lodged ina 
large cabin on the starboard side of the vessel. The commandant’s cabin 
had been prepared for him, but it had been judged to be too small for 
him, accustomed as he was to live in the open air. On the Inet day of the 
passage, however, the weather was so bad in crossing the Gulf of Lyons, 
thathe was persuaded to go below. He was calm and ippassible during 
the storm ; and it was not without difficulty that he was induced to leave 
his cabin, which was, if not dangerous for him, at lemst very much ex- 
posed to the waves ; since a boat suspended against this cabin liad alrea- 
dy been washed away. 

On arriving at Toulon, Abd-el-Kader was lodged at the Lazaret, and af- 
terwards transferred to the Fort Lamalgue, where be still remains, in 
expectation of the orders of the French government. 
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THE OLD FLEMISH BURYING-GROUND. 


Amongst a widely-spreading relationship we reckoned the Flemish 
Quaker family of the Vanderheims, although circumstances had occasion- 
ed the ties of kindred to be overlooked or forgotten on both sides for 
many years. But at length circumstances had led to a renewal of friend- 
ly correspondence and association, and to my pocenting an inmate of their 
dwelling for a considerable time. This dwelling, with its grey and som- 


bre aspect, had once formed of an old convent, whose name, —— 
and traditions had not altogether away, ne they were re 


ed a place iu the memory of the Society of Friends. : 
beat its spacious hall, vaulted chambers, great gates shutting out 
world, and cloisters ranning round a square court-yard of shaven turf, 
with a sun-dial in the centre, surrounded by flower-bede, pewsce «A 
agreeable to their peculiar habits and tenor of being; yet all peac 
and kindly as were their dispositions, they evinced undisguised repug- 
nance when any allusion was casually made by the curious stranger 
touching on the Lypene tales attached to their beloved home. The Van- 
derheims were among the commercial chiefs presiding over the quaint 
grass-grown Flemish town where they resided ; whose green ramparts 
were unceasingly paraded by a few sentinels, ever keeping watch in mi- 
mic state. The town itself was as dull and slumberous looking as the 
genius of its inhabitants, nestling amid waste dreary-looking sandhills, sur- 
rounding it on three aides, and stretching to the sea, while the fourth side 
presented an inland ex of flat uninteresting country, interspersed 
with canals, and dotted here and there by a solitary windmill or » clump 
of stunted trees. a 

Coming from a gay French resort with elastic spirits and free buoy- 
ant heart, this sojourn among my Quaker relatives apparently offered 
but slight prospect of enjoyment; and nought save @ sense of necessity 
and obligation could have reconciled me to it, more especially on being 
introduced for the first time to three demure cousins, —s -~ 
by so many years, that with girlish impertinence I set them 
starched, cross-grained o B 


: : : ‘. k on the many 
other follies of youth and inexperience ; and I now look back th 
monotonous hours paseed in uiet Flemish dwelling, w? the young- 
est of these “ cross- med” cousins for my sole com p, as on the 


most tranquil and smooth, if not the happi 

The ctrlet unvarying regularity of beasebeld. errengeein Un- 
broken by hopes, fears, amusement, or rT ons mh bm ye ye 
was only varied by the pé : Hage at ration 
scribed t yo medical attendant. She it was who readily undertook 
a : ellent pedestrian, and who daily brought 


to make me by degrees an exe 
> Abd-el-Kader's oaies fo composed of 61 men, 21 women, and 15 children of 
cither sex, 97 persons in 
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bouquets of roses to my room; roses so exquisite in colour, 


fame, and peerless in form, that | became curious to leara trou wheace | long before. 


were procured. The gardens io ead around the town as van wae 
gcanty to atfurd » profuse supply; aud Uf the honest Fiemings covers 
the possessicn of the biasing bean ses a8 much as | did, there must be 
plouty of roseries somewhere Rabel reminded me that the canals afford- 
ed easy mews fir Lee travspor of all necessariee—fls« ers aad vegetables 
being thus in tly brought from a distance; a 1 the flower-market offer- 
ing « pleasing pictare u the early moruing tine, ere the nosegays were 
coud and dispersed, she promised to lake ine to see It My grave cousin 
however, repe wed at (he same time the euthusiasm with which I spoke 
of this. , 

* Thee indalzeth too mach warmth of speech,” said she gently, “ fora 
dicreet young miiden; thee shouldst remember that, like these blair short 
lived bivssus, tise wo mast falo aad die: perchance dil thee ka ow 
from wheace these roses Come, thee mightest not prize them so highly ” 

“Come wheoce they anay, trieud Ranel,’ | laaghiugly exclaimed, “ they 

4 through your dear gou | ha ds, aad must be partied by the process. 
ut ademuare shake of the head was the ouly rejviader, with whispere | 

wo dé of « lesso. to be read from the serious pages olf real life ou the lire 
convenient opportunity. 

Ove bright sammoer's morning, when the sun had jast risen above the 
ramparts, ail the first slauting beams had not yet rested on the gay par- 
terres aroaid the dial, we salleed forth from the Vanderheim cloisters. 1 
acconpssiod Rilet ty the distaat quarter ef the town where the murket- 

was situated. Arrayed in a titde close bonnet, aud pretty m vlest 
cap pluited around hee sweet delicate face, with a basket ia her land 
containing condiments of various descriptions, she looked the persouili- 
cation of benevoleuce, or a sort of Saur de Charié, though in a different 
costame. The murket-place was bounded ou one side by the chureh, 
fine old cathedral structure, the flower department being arran ced be- 
Beath its sheltering walls, aud forming an alley of sweets, picturesquely 
contrastiug with the grey mouldering background. Near the eud oi this 
alley, and piled agaist a bultress of the sacred edifice, was a far more 
id collection of fresi aud blooming roses than | had ever seea be- 
, except in a highly cultivated rosery; and there | doabtif they are 
found as remarkable ns these, which bad a pecular richoess and depth ot 
colour, while they loaded the air with a perfume as delicious as if exlal- 
ed trom a golden vase of veritable Persian attar. 

Tho attendant fairy of the flowers was a young and innocent-looking 
Flemish damsel, who curtsied to Rahel with the welcoming smile of old 
acquaintanceship, speaking to lev iu their uative dialect, which of course 
I could bat slightly comprehend. I kaew enough, however, to m ike out 
that they were po strangers to each other; that Rabel inquired couceru- 
ing the bealth avd wellbeing of an aged grandfather; aud that the girl's 
Rame was Mimi: the coutents of Rabel’s basket, moreover, were tntead- 
@d for this aged grandfather's especial use and benelit, while tearful eyes, 

ful looks, aud repeated curtsies ou the part of pretty Muni, ackuow- 

iged the kiudoess and solicitade of the good Rabel Vauderheim; aud 

Sach a profusion of fairy roses were forced upon our acesplance, thal 

surely never belvre had dirty sous been 80 protitably aud delighually ex- 
ged. 

On our homeward route, a rhapsody from me in praise of my blooming 
treasures was saddenly interrupted by Friend Rahel in these grave 
words: “ Maiden,” said she, “these are roses of the Dead—reared amid 
desolation and decay, and thriving on mortality’s corruption: mauy there 
be in this good towu who would reject with aversion poor Miuni's gilt of 
flowers from old St. Lovendaal.” | cast a hulf-frighteued glance on my 
lovely bouquet, half fearing t see it vanish away, even as the fruit found 
by the Dead Sea turns to ashes when about to be enjoyed: bat not- 
withstanding Rahel's dislike to mystitication, she deferred expounding 
the riddle until the following evening, when, after a loug wearisome walk 
amid waste sand tracts, by the side of tame sluggish canals, we came to 
some broken ground, just sutti neutly elevated to screen near objects trom 
observation: aod there, hidden in a hollow, partially surrounded by au- 
cient yew-tree«, was a deserted barying-ground. 

The peasant liked not to pass that way at evening fall; and as no road 
approached it, and it led to nothing, aud nowhere, there it kept its loug 
Babbath of repose, resting in solitude and desolation. It was a quiet, 
holy «pot, afew miles only from a popalous town, bat rising here a green 
oasis io tho desert. Skulls aud bones were scattered over the loose sau- 
@y surface; and here were curious moss-grown monuments; sunken 
headstones, with defaced inseriptions ; quaintly-seulptured urns; broken 
railings hang with wild testoons; bat amidst all this array of decay aud 
death, innumerable rose-trees in full and yorgeous bearing arose iu grace- 
fal litelike pride, shedding their perfamed sweets over all, and sileutly 
keeping watch over the dead. They were evidently well tended aud 
eultivated—and this was indeed a unique aud solema rosery. 

Beneath a spreading yew-tree stood a cottage, or rather a hovel (for it 
desorved no better nam: ), and ov a low stool betore the door sat a blind 
man, of extreme age, whose long silver locks floated on his shoulders ; 
the sightless eyes tarned towards a golden sun-set, the white lips moving 
as ifin prayer. A young girl advanced hastily towards us with delighted 
exclamatious: it wes Mimi, the Flemish flower-girl—and ¢his was St 
Lovenudaal’s, 

How many of these ancient graves the old man before us has helped 
to form it was impossible to imagine: he had been the sexton for more 
than half a ceatury, and was still permitted by the authorities to occupy 
the sume cottage where he had al ways dwelt. i 

Here his wite and all bis childveu slept around him; Mimi being th 
only one of his numerous family whom God bad spared to solace and sup- 
port bis declining life, Well avd faithfully had the good grandd wughter 
performed her appointed duty: working early and Lite, summer and win- 
ter, the industrious girl, by kuitting warm worsted hese and caps, so 
much prized by the comlortable Flemiogs, sud by the produce of hei 
rosery, was evubled materially to assist im supporting the blind old man. 
Mimi was too proud to be the recipieat of mere charity; and mauy 
townslolk who kuew her well, aud respected her pious and patieut eu- 
deavour-, aided her houest labours by becoming ready and liberal pur- 
chasers of her handiwork ; so that in fuct Mimi had always orcers to ex- 
ecute, and never remained idle. It was vot so easy to dispose of the 
produce of her solemu garden, that being ofien rejected with superstitious 
abb wrence; and the Hovist’s trade m gut wot have thriven so well, bad 
it not been for “ friends at court,” in the semblance of church offi jals; 
for during all the sacred ceremouies aud sum ner fétes of ber rel gion, 
Miini’s lov ely roses were ia high request fur charch decoration aud em- 
bellishment. 

But when the season of flowers was over, and the wintry winds swept 
across the dreary sand tracts—whenu the murmurs of the distant ocean 
seemed to whisper au unceasing dirge for the dead—then it must have 
beea a trying aud isolated posinon tor a young and timid maiden, Mimi 
had been urged to quit her desolate home, and to take up her abode with 
her venerable granlsire, ina comfortable dwelling, sheltered and sur- 
rounded with flourishing orchard wees, where honey-bees und fair garden 
plots abountled ; for young Peterkin the market gardener, whose large 
Vegetable stall in the market-place was near the Hower-alley, bad long 
Loved and wooed her for his wife. Bat Mimi kuew—lor her grandtather 
had often said so—that the fragile thread of the old mau’s life would be 
snapped at ovce on leaving the spot where his life bad been passed, snd 
where all his cherished associations were ceutred. Here he found his 
Way aboutalone, and visited the graves where his beloved ones slept. 

* Moreover,” said Mimi with a blushing smile, “if Peterkin really 
loves me, he must wait patiently; for grandtather, alas! has not many 
years to live. But the dear old man has a tender heart, and it would 

terce him to think that his darling Mimi's ba ypiness was only to be ob- 

wed through lis death; so Ll never dhvoed Peterkin to come here— 

ndfather knows nothi: g about it—and he never shall kuow that my 
1 am bis sole earthly protector, though 








ve for him is shored by another. 
he often speaks of guardian angels being around us uuseen. Ab, I would 
not lose grandfather's peacelal smile and fervent blessing for 
world can give!” > 

: — " ay 

Before quitting that Flemish town, 1 paid a last visit to St. Lovendaal’s 
barying ground: it was during the early spring-time, and pertect solitude 
seiguad around ; the cottage was ruinous, aud uninhabited, for the old 
man had beev gathered to his fathers some months previously. Mimi's 
face was no more seen at the stall beside the buttress of the vrey cathe. 
dral charch ; but where greens and canliflowers, mixed with bunches ot 
wal!lfl, wer, datfudils, an hyacinths, arose iu towering heaps, the pious 
daughter, now the | indastrious and happy wife, stul looked the same 
sweet patieut Mimi, as when presiding over the fairy roses from old St. 
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EGYPT. 
& RAMSLE FROM THE HAKBOUR OF VALKTTA TO THE CEMETERY oF 
ALEXANDRIA, 
It was on» fine eunny morning in the beginning of November, as | 
Beant over i e bows of the goml ship “ Sewstris,” that ory anxious eyes 
Were blessed wih the first view of Egypt; iudses it was not through 


rich ia per- | faaiteou my part I had not caught a glimpse of the lawl of the Pharavhs 
i 








been up, aud on the lovk-out some hours before day- 
break, without ouce reflecting, that to tumble oat of one's quiet berth, 
any hour after mid«ight, could ia nowise expedite oar arrival at the des- 
tiued port. —E x pedite ! no powers of man could expedite the gallant “ Se- 
tostris”’—cload or sanshine—calm or storm—fair wiud or foul—* she held 
the even teaor of her way,” some four kuots aud a-half au hour, aud “* uo 
mistake” —vu oar start from Malta her deliberation was exemplary. 

The Freach war-steamee having pablicly uotified ber fixed d stermina- 
tion of leaving port by six o'clock, a.m., the moruing following, on the 
precelisg evemug my friend aud | hal beeu hurried incoutimently on 
board, lo ve ready fora start by * cock shout” the nextday. The morn- 
tug dawaed aud with it I appeared on deck to take a last fare well of 
tue “ lithe military hot-bed,” as well as to luspect the Frenchmen getting 
toder weigh; bat thoagh wihn an hour or so of sailing, Morpheus stl 
reigned over the boll * Sesostris”—the very “ watch’ themselves some 
ambulized, bobbed against the rigging, sucréed. aud bobbed on. A 
astastic was heard alougside, the restaurateur boat had arrived —‘irs' 
from “ the vasty deep” uprose a cousumptive Mouton, evideutly Bent by 
ins physicians to try chauge of air and sceve; then, by some mysterious 
process, followed a beterogeneous moss of fish, fowl, and vegetables— 
hen, last wot least, the in portuitt personsge who provided these undoubt- 
ed “ sinews of wae’—the restaurateur hunself. Phebus in real earnest 
had toached our deck, aud Morpheus fled at his approach. Forth sutls, 
frou his pavilion in the poop, M sasieur le capitame, a weasel-visaged gen: 
Ueman ia epaiiets aut liste slippers—then, from * the regions below, 
emerge the officers, cigar in jaw, pulling their matin incense to the god of 
day—seameu bustled lo aud fro with praiseworthy alacrity—ia fact, the 
* Sesostris’” was wile awake at last. 

Gallant “ Sesostris!’ truly thou wert a man-of-war from the stocks— 
little didst thon weed the peoud appellative of war-steamer (as translated 
from the placards) no, noe the lacquered guns, oa which each ill-starred 
vussenger that paced thy deck, was wont diurually to smash bis shiis— 
ow yet, those hirsute heroes who proclaimed thy glory—tar from it.— 
Within thyself thou bhadsta virtue that must shat the mouth of gain- 
saying—haudle ler in any way, the * Sesostris” would rather dic than 
run. . 

Now, really, without presumption, I consider this neat little episode of 

taine qaite as fippaut, and ten times more veracious, than any rhapsody 
of Bageue Sue about bis favourite “ Sal sumander,” which was ia the tabit, 
he telis us, of “ sparing ber bullets, as a prodigal would spare his last hallt- 
crown, to blow the Baglsh to the devil.” 
But all this while, despite of fate, we are nearing the shores of Egypt 
—that long, low, dusky streak before us, is real, veritable Egypt, the 
land of mystery, mythology, aud miracle, above all of miracle—for there 
Jehovah manifested “lis owa right haud and wondrous power’—aud 
the wisdom. potency, sud pride of Egypt were bowed betore the arm ol 
the living God. As we near the laud, Pharos comes in view, and theu 
that ancient bodmark, Pompey's Pillar, is discerned in the distauce—some 
of our wise heads ou board stoatly maintained the column to be Cleo- 
paten’s Needle, though why, or wherefore, was best kuown to them- 
selves. 

As we were beating up the dangerous chanuel, our pilot came on board, 
a mahozsany-vieuged navigator, iu a red tarboosh, crimson sash, aud ui- 
limited inexpressibles—greeted, instauter, by some compatriots of his 
own, Who lad invaded ua at Seyra—le was kissed most alfectionately, 
first on ove cheek, thea on the other (a salutation he repaid with interest ), 
ind finally dismissed to his official duties, with a geutle pat on the back. 
The water now actually swarms with small craft. their long, sharp prow 
cleaving the tiny waves—whilst the tall, lateen sails sparkle in the suu- 
beams ; gradually the harbour opens. There lie the Basha’s fleet, like 
real Christianable men-of-war; aud squat little windmills off there, throng 
the beach to the water's edge—now look at that long line of flat-roofed 
buildings rightahead! Here we come pauting, pufling, paddling, and 
splashing, with all the consequence of a last arrival. Pull up, most noble 
* Sesostris’—a few convulsive throes—a smooth aud noiseless glide—a 
cognetish back-water evolution—aud, “ Sesostris,’ thy task is done. 
With what a burst of long-pent vaporous emotion does the labouring 
vessel vent the fullness of her joy—her joy, at length too full for utterance, 
blubbers through ber steam-pipe ina spout of greasy tears !—Boats of 
all sizes beset us like musquitoes—now comes the tag of war. Sailors, 
all moustache aud marlinspike, rush to the gaugway—a volley of saci ées 
exploding like a rocket buttery oa our thick-skulled assailants—naithless 
up rush the unscathed beatheus, dense as a swarm of bees, but ten thou- 
sund times a3 noisy—we are boarded across the bulwarks—the day is 
wou! 


Oh the dark faces, tattered garments, and discordant gutturals of these 
children of the sun—certés, amore disreputable class of vagabonds neve: 
welcomed two Christina geutlemen to a pagan land. Asfor our respected 
selves, my companion and | were pounced on by asleek, smooth-tengued, 
little dragoman, a very lamb of a valet de place exterually, but a wu in 
heart and courage, who, a8 we were on the point of being dragged into 
three dillereut boats at once, providentially appeared to the rescue, and 
deposited ourselves and goods in ouly one. Our boatmen needled 
through the throng, and linded us in safety on the dusty quay of Alexan- 
dria. Headless houses—blue-robed, and disrobed females ot the felaheen 
departmenut—gorgeous officiuls—ragged idlers—sharp-nosed, prowling, 
fuiminue-stricken dogs—dapper littl donkeys, and never-euding strings of 
laden camels—tloated before our wondering gaze, in inextricable coutu 
sioun—when, on a sudden, alinost belovre we tad greeted mother earth, 
down rushed a band of fieree barbarians to the sliore—unbreeched bar- 
pariaus—blear-cyed Arab lads, each armed witha jackoss aud stick. 
The onslaught was tremendous—each young incarnation of Satan backing 
his qua lruped right between our legs. asa gentle imtimation of how t 

mount; to comply was out of thequestion. Shade of Ducrow—tetch ot 
ilastrious Baity, could any one bestride some three-scure asses ail al 
ouce—selection was prohibited—escape iunpossible. 

* Sed iigeniuin,” says the poet—* sed iageuium res adverse nudare 
solent,”” and so it was these res adverse—ibe udverse or retrograde 
asses—nudare solent, unmask—-so one might reckou—ingenium, a” reg’: 
lardodge.”” Preparatory to this ramble L bad parchased adumpy littl 
carpetbag, wherein l bad su mpequeutly deposited, together wath my 
dressing-case, some bullets, aud a powder flask, the balk of my availabl 
exchequer, alot of pillar dollars im a worsted sock—vew mark the 
issue. Having found my lowes of rhetoric q tite lost ou the vulg al ians, 
the more so, perlops, as my audience did noi comprehend ove word of 
the Boglish tongue, in which language, tor fiult of better, 1 harangu: d— 
yestures most unequivocal meeting but with similar success, | tell back 
on the great law of nations, aud proceeded, vi et armis, to xn explanation. 
Bag in hand, t charged the enemy's ¢ avaley, striking out righ “aud let , 











} wi h praiseworthy impartiodity, Talk of Sampeon aud the men of Galh— 
Napoleon aud the Mem'looks—Wellingion ami Waterloo !'—smush went 
these Arab hornets— iown they came, horse and foot, on all sides. Ghost 


of Mahommed! the dollars were inviueible, biped or quadruped, none 
could withstand the argument. As I strode victorious o’er the prestiate 
foe, | could not stifle the conviction, that either the Arabs were a mos! 
mercenary nation, or | never knew the value of hard cash before. That 
day was Alexander out-\lexaudered in Alexandria. 

Orientalism is rapidly retiring from the Bust. 

The justness of this clever observation is abundantly evidenced by 
even the casual inspection of those lew cities which still retain the fadine 
shadow of their ancieut greatuess. Lustance, for ¢ xample, the inroads of 
the West on Cairo, the modern innovations on Damascus: aud as for 
Stamboul—which, by the w ay, is not in the East at all—the revolution of 
late years in the very city of the Scltan—ay, avd ia the person of the 
“Grand Seignor” himself, a pale, milk-and-water, sickly looking young 
man, utterly and deplorebly Baropeanizea—the revolution of late y ears 
(I can’t lick this disjointed pwagraph into aaything like uniformity, if 1 
was to be shot for it), well, these revolutions, as L was remarkiug (they 
will keep revolving, like the big stove oa Sysipbus, crushing all coune ce 
tion between my seateaces) these revolatious. I say, for the third and last 
time (that is, for the third and last time T shall permit them to revolve) 
are enough to make any lover of the thousand and ove nights—and wh). 
with the imagiuation of xa oyster, does not delight ia them—close the 
volume in disgust, and forswear the immortal page for ever. 

lu ali polite society the turban is in coventry; the ample inexpressi- 
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to proof. it is a fact admitted by all phi that as the olive 
betokens peace, or the crowu aud sceptre royalty, so ia domestic hify 
breeches typify supreme authority ; insomach that it is true, even np 
ror a taal mn abl tear pled ae 
rm : 
teveshes. 7% Meommen parlants, delved to were tp 
But our fair one of the Bast, albeit she also isa danghter of Eve 
hath in her nature strongly that feait of the forbidden tree, selfwill’ and 
passion for the mastery, yet is che so couquered, curbed, aud cows aud 
education, custom, habit, creed, aud su forth, that she will - nm yy 
chain, and glory in ber depeudauce. = ee 
The exteut of ber subuission is incredible. 
me veritable little tale of African coujugality. 
ity and attend. 
My inforuant, a good friend of mine, and himself eye-witness of the 
facts whilst performiug quarautine at Malta, was one day looking 
the debarkation of some West African pilgrims, who lad errived i . 
werchautman from Alexandria. Amongst the other pilgrim = . - “ 
oue stepped on shove of evideutly a higher class; sow. pee, deuree 
lowed hun, tottering uuder the weight of a hage woolen Prewer ig 
box, Which was cousiderably longer than it was broad, had » an ar) 
small windows, in each side, securely latiiced; ia other vespeote ie anon or 

“rel long unwieldy chest. seemed 

merely a 8 y 4 F : 
Asin duty bound, the quarantine officials—ever on the watch for 
pet importation of plague which every traveller is supposed to smurgl 
ia bis or her particular portmanteau, trauk, hatease, or carpet bay eG*e 
their official glance oa our pilgrim’s ponderous chest, aud directs Fitton 
open it forthwith; buat of this the Maugrabee did not seem ~~ rath 
least intention. La, la, no, no, was decisively returned to every anpl = 
tion. The officers plied our friend with repeated eutreaties—|[ ond “<6 
mouth might as effectually have bombarded Algiers with g» imme tg 
To entreaty succeeded command—to cominand most intelligible threats of 
sweet compulsion; to all our worthy Hadge return 
blank refusal—* It was his property, lis secret, his.” 
aot enlighten the authorities as to what was in the box. 

Now, the pte of an officer of quarantine, though often exercised 
has yet its limits of endurance. The Hadge was angry; the officers 
waxed more and more wrath; tll at leogth the guardiauos got £0 excited 
that, had Mohammed him elf, at the moment, arrived from Mecca with 
El Jeuabi, prophet of joy, should-ring the sacred coffin as portmautean 
these saints themselves must have submitted to their scrutiny, aud under. 
gone the searching rigour of the law. i 

A swith is forthwith surmoued—the assault is commenced—the hinges 
rattle—bang go the locks and bolts—the Hadge’s eyes flash fury—be 
tears his beard— dashes his turban to the ground—the chest is brokey 
open—the mystery is revealed. Now what do they find inside it? Ly 
down your book and guess. The plague !—the prophet? No, bewil. 
dered reader, but actually our Hadge’s wife and daughter, packed head 
aud point like pilchards, buried trom the giaour's gaze ; and in this fash- 
ion having actually survived a tedious voyage frum Alexandria, they bod 
been apparently first brought to light in the quarantine at Valetta! Now, 
without detaining you by another anecdote (1 witnessed the circumstance 
mysel!,) about a pilgrim who palled a well-grown girl of fifteen out of hig 
right-hand saddle-bag, as I rode with the great Hadge from Jerasalem to 
Jericho, | come poiut blank to the pith, marrow, and conclusion of my 
argument. This paragon of a partner—‘his pattern of all daughters—ong 
and the other of them wore the outward imexpressibles, yet could they, 
with any truth, be said, emphatically to wear the breeches? 1 maintain 
it, therefore, my position is unassailed. By this instance of tame submis 
sion, of unmatched resignation, in those easterns to their bonds, it is be. 
yond ail question incontestable “ that this contested garment, as storesaid, 
though not substantially and visibly, yet metaphorically, but not the less 
really, flourisheth in greater vigour, aud prevaileth more extensively, in, 
on, or amongst the fair ones of the West, than amongst, or ou, or in their 
less favoured sisters of the East.” 

For, ouly make the case your own, fair lady ; examine your own vers. 
cious little heart ; look on you: “espected lord and master ; or, if no eu- 
viable mortal has yet been hy oured with your haud and fortune, call o 
your imagination some beau ideal of a “ proper man.” You are, say, 
three weeks gone in the honey moou—over head and over ears ia live 
devotion he, submission you—oue heart, one soul, verily a double-kervel 
led nut pendant from a green stem. Now tancy Signor Benedict proposes 
a trip to town; dear, how delightful to display one’s finery and fonduess ! 
—oue’s span new equipage, and spouse to correspond !—to be envied by 
admiring friends aud sweetly affectionate fair rivals! : 

“ But, love, I have arather strange request to make of you.” 

‘Strange ! do name it, dearest !” 

“ Strange, indeed, and rather unreasonable, sweet one !” 

“ Do let me hear it, dearest’”—Alfred, Edimun |, or Orlando (as the case 
may be). 

“Why rather a novel mode of travelling for you, my angel. We 
tuke the morning train, and [ must pack you in a hamper, for fear of 
cold.” 

* Hamper !—unfeeling monster !—me, your Angelina, in a hamper.” ’ 

Good man, even if he cajoled you iuto it (and what a tongue it would 
take to do it), you'd raise an insurrection in the luggage-van, oulseresm 
the engine, drown the steam whistle, blow up the train—nay, thougd 
your ludysbip were labelled “ glass, with care.” a 

But to return to the poiut trom wheuce we started, Orientalism 
rapidly retiring from the East; and, as tar as | have seen of it, iu no piace 

ive its parting preparations more manifest than in this sume Alexandra 
It is true the Effendi flourishes in flowing robes; ** swash Bucklers” )* 
rade it, in embroidered jerkins, flaming sashes, blood-thirsty c:meters, aud 
nnbounded contivaatious: haggard and wild Darweeshees, with “ui 
kempt locks,” or chimney pots; sinister-visaged Greeks, froma the faust 
ing Athenian to the last-caught Albanian; fox-eyed Copts, grave-loosi'g 
Arineniaus, blue-shirted tellaheen, pauuely, blea-eyed, ragless innocet, 
disputing sunshine with the homeless dogs; ladies astride (I blush 0 
write it) on ambling doukeys, gaudily caparisoned, their portly perseus 
robed iu virgin white, or wrapped in sombre black; females less favour 
ed, trudging it on foot, balancing the antique water-jar on the head, W 
idusky litde one astride ov hip or shoulder; camels and cotlee hogs, 
dast, dirt, aud donkeys; light little Arab steeds with bare-legged ders; 
mosques, minarets, musquitoes—all stil! abound in Alexaudrin; - 
through this mass appenrs a darning in of European faces, bats, Lonve's, 
unveiled women, petticoats, and other Fronk bhabiiments; whilst Ger 
man, French, Italien, Euglis», babelize with Turkish, Persian, and rnd 
Then there are wide streets, exotic shops, framed aud glazed windows, 
staring old Meshrebeeyeh out ot countenunce—till arriving at the regu : 
Frank quarter (a really respectable kind of square, the flag of enc b eid : 
| Houting over its respective consulate), througed as it 8 WI bh aa 
ia their national costumes, you have seriously to ask yoursel|—am 
veritable Egypt at all ? 

It was, xs well as I remember, at the hotel de |'E 
eller and 1 arrived, having unostentatiously deposited ourse 
descript wheeled vebicle we found in waiting, after the me 1 chief: 
tle of the beach. The hotel was a comfortable house enough: a ies 
ly frequented by English and India passengers: 8° fortify oe hare 
with a most substantial breakfast, invigorated, moreover. Dy ® oa alli 
and very sutisfactory wash, we rigged ourselves in our best, 
forth to kill the ancieut lions of moderu Alexaudria. 

Now, in this good city, Alexandria, public conveyane 
various nor numerous, the place of cab, fly, "bus, and such 
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bles cashiered ; the very slippers vanishing; so that each aucieot Ottoman 
is daily puzzled to identity lis nether man, in sauff-brown trousers and 
shoes with heels to them ; swearing, as it does, an alibi beneath his very 
beard. “| 
The gentler sex, it is true, are not so wholly metamorphosed, nay. | 
candidly admit that they retain their velaminous uamentionables in thesis 
pristine aud fair proportions. Bat, geatle reader, let me ask vou, is it in 
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_ may the fates confound you—since your have been sold at 
card es - Sen and a handle in, I have not heen ollie to procure & 
good suill pea for love or money. Generous reader, if you wish me to 
ramble in another namber, send me (under cover w the editor) one hun- 
dred of good quills. Bat — of this donkey saddle, | must not leave 
out an essential part and parcel of the whole concern—to wit, the ass- 
driver himselt. Picture to yourself, then, a spare, light-limbed, dark- 
skinned youth, with, in general. but a solitary eye, invariably (if he wears 
two) with both eyes sore and gummy, a small felt skull-cap, defending 
pis precious cranium, and his body encumbered with the least imaginable 
stock of clothes to obstruct the native grace aud agility of his movements, 
pare-legged and bare-footed; in one hand a short stick, wherewith he 

s his suffering beast perpetually, holding ou by tail orcrupper with the 
other—bis labours are incessant ; he pants as he trots behind you—now 
shouting to the ass—now to the pedestrians before you, “oua rig-lak’ 

take care of your toes), “oua dah’rak,” (mind your back) ; always par- 

ticularising the part in danger; then, if the throng be deuse, in an agony 
of mind lest the khawageh be retarded, “yemee nak, shima lak (right 
and lett), besides each pronto | biped must be addressed with a suit- 
able appellation, or he or she would by no means budge an inch. “ Ya 
ghe’reef’” (ob, noble), to any beggar that mounts the green turban; “ ya 
pint” (ob, girl), to any old woman who cannot claim the dignity of sitt 
or indy—a youug one he will hail with “ ya aroo’sheh” (oh, bride), and 
go to the end of the chapter. On he trots, puffing, shouting, laughing, 
cracking jokes. or cutting capers, and, in addition to all, stuffing your 
various purchases, tarbooshes, shawls, tobacco, pots, pans, and crockery, 
jnto some tnysterious recess between his lue shirt and black body, uatil 
be is crammed like a woodquest, from throat to girdle. 

Eyed by a bevy ot those restless ragamaffins, who were collected with 
their donkeys in front of the hotel, we were assailed instanter by a host 
of applications for our distiaguished patronage. , 

«Try bim donkey, sair—him good, taib, taib, him good, Lugleesee. 

“No, take him donkey, sair—him ver foine dunkey, him trot like de 

sae 
_ however, to essay the right of private judgment, (for I 
Jooked on the race of ass-drivers as a defeated body,) I paused to make a 
selection meatal. and, with a dive, desperate as unanticipated, I plunged 
into the centre of the troop, laying hands on the devoted jackass where 
upon | had set my heart—a slender, spunky, broken-kneed little creature, 
by the way, and not a little galled about t 1e flanks. Whilst | was extri- 
cating myself from the crowd of unsuccessful applicants, each of whom, 
notwithstanding, still claimed me as bis own, unaware of the peculiarities 
of the saddle, I unguardedly set one foot in the stirrup, and prepared to 
throw my leg across; “ Intelix puer cui impar,” round begau the whole 
affair to turn—to restore equilibrium I grasped convulsively at the mane 
—mane! there was not a vestige of it! it had been clean shaved off! In- 
stinctively I struck out for the ears; donkey ducked, and, ou the pit of my 
stomach, I landed in the centre of the saddle! The young Arabs raised 
a simultaneous shout of laughter, while my attendant sprite, “ diabolo,” 
doubtless, “ suadente,” pitched with his pointed stick into my pegasus. 
Peg, sore galled already, dashed right across the square, my loosely-girth- 
ed saddle wabbling f-om ~ o to side—my eget corporation cross- 
wise, like asack of corn—plunging and lurching at every jerk. It was 
the desperate struggle of ae ! agonizing moment death or victory ! 
And thus, gentle reader, I rode from the Frank quarter in Alexandria—a 
brief, but rather perilous journey through labyrinths of mud hovels, squalid 
women, naked urchins, mangy curs, dust, dirt, and desolation, terminated 
in an open space, right in front of Cleopatra’s Needle, though why termed 
a needle—it beings stupendous obelisk (an awkward implement even for 
a London sempstress), or, why Cleopatra’s Needle, being the undoubted 
property of Thotmes JII., of happy memory—or why we hear of needle, 
and not needles, there being no less than two of these portentous imple- 
ments of regal housewifery, I must leave for the learned to discuss. 

Be it - Me may, + ant de the perplexities and perils of the way—(in- 
stance the bare article of camel-dodging, your donkey getting invariably 
involved amongst the animal’s ungain tons, pan ho its Sider em 4 
> seer J to 2s with which nine out of ten of the huge beasts 
are laden )—the perplexities and perils of the way, to say nothing of such 
incidental dampers, quite qeuiibed my soligtanilan cohen attonet in 
that direction—there, in a lone, neglected spot, rising amidst decay and 
desolation, stands the said obelisk ; two sides thereof severely damaged 
in the hieroglyphical department ; but, nevertheless, a fine old gaunt me- 
— i a speaking record of the pat ong mystic char- 
acters that still survive the wear, and waste, and ruthless hand of ages. 
The sister pillar has not manifested a like spirit of stern Poe wach ; 
indeed the ancient lady appears to have given over all idea of standing by 
for old pox vd 80 vas: ta in rubbish, she lies full length, seeking 
an unregarded grave amidst the ancient ruins. Arriving, in our ramble, 
at the city gates, we came suddenly on a detachment er the pasha’s in- 
fantry, “ who guard the station,” some patriarchal cannon on superanvua- 
ted carriages cunningly assisting them to keep the post—for, being snugly 
stowed under the ramparts, the ambuscade is so complete and subtle, 
that the invader could not guess at even tkeir existence, until in his un- 
wariness he had scaled the wall—then, however, from their position, the 
guns—not the adversary—must be fairly hors-de-combat. Now, the war- 
riors themselves were worthy ouly of their antiquated orduance—an ill- 
looking, unsoldierlike set of vagabonds, in flannel jackets, cotton drawers, 
naked feet, slipshod ier a er tarbooshes, crazy muskets, and most filthy 
countenances. Some were knitting (garters | took for granted), others 
snored calmly on the flags, whilst oA few, in astate of ac yet Dato 
lism, parading with their firelocks, pretended to mount guard. And these 
were the defenders of the country! Yet, considering the raw material 
from which the pasha’s army has been manufactured, what better class 
of soldiery — one a ol R. have seen whole troops of unfortunate 
peasants, who were torn from their helpiess families, chained neck and 
neck, and marched through the streets df Cairo, to be metamorphosed into 
soldiers. Under the present dynasty in Egypt, in fact, every thing is for- 
ced—manufactures are forced—agriculture forced—reformation through- 
outthe pakalate is exotic. The country is forced to maintain itself, as 
they say of the bear in winter, by sucking its own paws. Verily if mat- 
ters go on as they are going much longer, the nation will, in real earnest, 
not be left a leg to stand on. All the better for old England, if she can 
set her claw on that very fertile, most convenient, but much mismanaged 
pote Egypt. . Gently, old lady, your time may come—you are not in 

otage yet. 

But as we are so far on our road, let us get on, and take a look at Pom- 
Ah Here, on this height, bedaubed with sundry autographs of 
web ae travellers _Stands the column of Dioclesian. The base, as 
ed rig Rad be pst : ad is — the = ahy a mol Here 

hig ancient Alexandria. 1at a vast and glorious 

me age it once commanded. What temples, palaces, vast A. som 
Pre rte —the feathery palm-tree, with its sprayey foliage tower 
ae the gag of noble edifices, or shading some long avenue of 
LC omg as “ ranches rustled in the ae ne. Beneath the eye, 
cvoled Ed reel m the their varied beauties where marble fountains 
sparkled me ume-burdened air; whilst the wide unruffled Mareotis 
a = 6 molten silver in the noonday sun. How dreary and desolate 
jm 0 on now ! That arid plain below us, through which a pack of 
with thane = popating after prey : that lonely burial-ground, dotted 
tant city 2 my ee graves; the dull white wal! which bounds the dis- 
gene en ing a panay wseaeenenane upon our recollections of its 
ess—legibly is it written here—“ The fashion of the world 


th away.” Bat, eve i i i i 
. n on this lonely spot one is not permitted to in- 
ul ea moment's quiet. te pe 


wi Here comet a whole bevy of Arab urchins, 

tiny lite! euts of the desecrated columu—pebbles picked up at random, 
These. tortoises, and divers other curiosities for sale. 

their 


£9 4 squadron of uproarious tars, full “ half-seas over,” gallopin 
Sigg jackasses—laughing, shouting, screeching, Wesecies, ont 
tourists Mato! i woe ! In sober earnest, a troop of German 

F ssing hieroglyphics in high Dutch! Nothing remains for us 
bat to retreat precipitately, “ without beat of drum.’ , 


A : 
ed odes A oy mon and I retarned through the cemetery, we encounter- 
Urive = = funerals which, at the time, used almost hourly to 
First walked some 


. male mourners, chanting, in a low, wild, plaintive 


dead, ae but not unmusical—preceding the bier. Then came the 
cholera cribs on men’s shoulders, in a long, narrow crib, not unlike the 


ie which we used at hb d th iod of that i 
Visita: a at home during the period of that terrible 
Seana a train of female mourners, shrouded in white, brought up the 


procession—good 
tw. . g ’ 
°, who raised, at intery 


substantial-looking ghosts, advancing two and 
= chatted together, as 


als, a shrill, ear-piercing cry, and then langhed 
if they had no part whatever in the sad sulem- 
had er 
ki whale! oy, Maro ! how unthinkingly you stigmatised woman- 
Which jg « poner et mutabile; but stay, the “ semper’ saves you. That 
y* of Eve. } rel thing must be of necessity unchanging ; 80 from the 
Woman's mutans _ woman been unchanging as unchanged—true to 
Silos » Mie varium et mutabile—though inconstaut to all else 
But is th; ' 
a this essentially a woman’s nature ? Nay, fair and learned lady, 








pe gh ae  o wp tomy ya pee under this barning sun, | death, wrote in hie own handwyiting « will, or memorandum of a will— 
hotel, and after ater I ete y mine 0 retrace my steps to my | the one between the years 1834 and 1837, in which he bequeathed to hi 
otetradiines a wit - you to philosophise on this or any | daughters Maria and Catherine, “ 5/. each, both having io het 
ee he fee atin 7 amy pipe. © dolce far niente. Latakea is the for in the convent ;" and the latter, whieh bore the date of April 1, 1837, 
= which he bequeathed to his said daughters “ only one British shilling 
each and no more, both hav ing been provided for.” But neither of these 


documents, having been duly signed or executed as a will was, admitied 
to probate as a will or testament, 


—<_- 


Kmtperial Parliament. 


Shortly after the death of the father 
CLAIMS OF A CONVENT’ 


| several interviews took place between the other respondents and the res- 


| ‘ 

7” : pondent Catherine M’Carthy i . HT] M'Carth ttl , 

Thessh “Wek decid : - , gt ee “Carthy and the appellant arthy at the convent 
at Cectston wf the House ia this singular case be not yet At the first ot these interviews Catherine inquired whether her father 


| ‘4 . ‘ y vT. or . _ } “o » + 
pine he herrtatng mage a 7 rth Re rusal , brings to mind in | bed wade a will’ and upoo being told that he had pot, said that in that 
j ie andering Jew. case she was sure the convent would set up a claim wo a share for her 
} House of Lords.—Mond tw? | sister Maria and herself 1 . : 
| The House assembled this ing to he ~ aang RT | superiors ordered Son inthe we boned ee eel 
| oo bo _ od us morning to hear appeals. | ane ands rec her. She also stated, not only thea, but upon several 
L he Peers present were—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, Lord subsequent occasions, that she considered it a most crucl and ust thin 
ae -—, Lord Abinger. : pods part of her father’s property should be taken from her family 
Bw - ordships proceeded with the arguments in the part heard ap- be 2 fee ap + bat that she would be compelled by her vows to act. 
| peal o . gard to any property to which she might have any claim, in such man- 
CECILIA FULHAM AND OTHERS V, ALEXANDER M'CARTHY AND OTHERS. ner as her spiritual superiors ehould direct. At these interviews the ap- 
The history of this extraordinary case may thus be described :—This Nant Maria, and the respondent Catherine, both a reed in stating that 
suit Was instituted to obtain the payment of two distributive shares ¢ ut was distinctly understood between them and their cher that the £1,000 
the appellant, Maria M‘Carthy, a her sister, the respondent, Catherine | paid by him on their respective admissions to the convent were to be the 
M-Carthy, in the personal estate of their father, Alexander M‘Carthy, late | ly sums which they were to receive out ofhis property, and that neither 
of Grenville-place in the city of Cork, deceased. Alexander Me'Carthy | they nor any one on their parts were or was ever to have any further claim 
died on the 13th of July, 1843, int estate as to his real and personal estate ; | aon pare: Catherine had also said to her brother, John M’Carth 
the amount of ed ry estate of which he died possessed was be- x John, give you any right and title that I have to my ahare of the sects 
tween £90,000. and £100,000., of which sum, at the time of his death, to divide amongst my four younger brothers ; and blame yourself if the 
about £50,000. were invested in Ireland, and the residue invested in Eng- | COMYEnt ever get a penny ofit.” The appellant Maria, the sister, on the 
land and in different parts of the Coutineut of Europe. The intestate | other hand, had always said that she would be “ obliged by her vows” 
left the appellant Maria, and the respondent Catherine, and also the re- | ‘© %t in regard to her share of her father's property entirély as her su- 
spondents Alexander M‘Carthy, Nelson M‘Carthy, Daniel M‘Carthy, John | P&™rs directed her, and that she could have no will of her own in the 
M‘Carthy, James M‘Carthy, Helena Morrogh (formerly Helena M'Carthy, matter ; and she also added that, notwithstanding her great affection for 
but then and now the wife ot James Morrogh), Elizabeth M‘Carthy, aud her family, yet, that ifthey were starving, she could not, without the con - 
| Jane M‘Carthy, his only children and sole nearest of kin (and of whom | 8 of her superiors, give one of them eo much as a loaf of bread, 
the respondent Alexander M’Carthy was also heir-at-law ) him surviving ; After the grant of the letters of administration, John M‘Carthy had a 
and also a widow surviving him, who, nevertheless, by the settlement | COUVersation with Catherine, when she told him that she bad applied to 
executed in contemplation of their marriage, was expressly barred of all | the superioress for the liberty to assign any right that she had in the assets 
right whatsoever to a distributive share in Lis property under such intes- of her father to her younger brothers, and the superioress said she bad 
tacy. not the power of giving such liberty, but told her to apply to the bishop. 
The appellant Maria had, with the full approbation of ber father, in This application she accordingly made to the bishop, the ight Rev. John 
1828 become a professed nun of the order of St. Ursula in the Roman | Murpliy, but the bishop replied he had no power ; that nobody in fact had 
Catholic community ot Blackrock in the county of Cork, after having pas- | *“ h power, and directed her to go to the superioress. Upon this Oathe- 
sed through the respective periods of probatiouship and novitiate in the | ™!@e told the bishop that she had already been with that lady, by whom 
same community. On her profession her father paid to the community | she had been referred to himself. To this remark the bishop said, “ You 
the sum of £1,000, that being a larger sum than is usually paid on the | must observe your vow of obedience.” Catherine M’Carthy then sug- 
profession of nuns of her station of life. In 1829 the respondent Cathe- | gested that, if it was meant that she must dispose of the property againat 
rine, with the same approbation, had also become a professed nun in the | #€t conscience, it would be for a court of equity to decide fore far such 
sane community, after passing in like manner her periods of probation- | an act would be valid. 


ni To this the bishop replied, ‘It these are your 
ship and novitiate. Her father paid another sum of £1,000 to the convent | ideas, Madam, let me tell you I have lawyers in my family as well as 
upon her profession. 


On the 12th of August, 1843, the respondent John yours, and this is too good athing not to lookafter.” Shortly afterwards 
M‘Carthy took out administration in Ireland to the estate of his intestate | * claim was set up on the part of the convent to the distributive shares of 
father, and subsequently in England and other foreign countries to the | Maria and Cacherme in the estate, by virtue of the assignments of the 29th 
same estate. He possessed himself of the whole of the Irish assets and of December, 1843, and the 13th of March 1844, With respect to the 
divided them amongst his brothers and sisters, to the exclusion of the ap- execution of the assignment of December, 1843, the appellant Maria 
pellant Maria and the respondent Catherine, and then went abroad ; and M’Carthy expressly stated that she had signed the same in conformity 
having possessed himself of the foreign assets of the intestate, he remitted with her “ vow of obedience ;" that it had pained her very much tw do 
a portion to those respondents, and retained the rest, and has never made | *”» but that she had no alternative, as she was strictly bound by her vows. 
aby payment to the appellant Maria, or to the respoudent Catherine, in She also stated that neither she nor her sister Catherine would indivie 
respect of their shares. The bill, amongst other things, set forth to the | dually derive any benefit from the money so derived from her father ; 
effect above mentioned ; and also that The intestate was at the time of | thatit was not with her consent that any proceedings should be taken for 
his death possessed of and entitled to personal property of considerable | the recovery of it; and that she did not authorize any steps to be taken. 
value, amounting to upwards of £100,000. . The appellant Maria further stated, with respect to he execution of the 

The bill then ‘stated that all the brothers of Maria aud Catherine had | eed, that she bad cried the whole night after she had signed it, and that 
been anxious to prevent them from receiving or recovering any part of | 't Ws no want of regard to her family that had led her to do the act, but 
their distributive share of their said father’s assets, in consequence of that she was called on under her “ vow of obedience” to do #o ; and that 
their being members of the said religious society ; that at first the broth- she had no free will of her own. Almost immediately after signing the 
ers endeavoured to prevail upon the said Maria and Catherine to renounce dead of assignment she became seriously illjaud deranged in her intellect, 
al! right and title or claim to their said shares, in order that the same might | "4 continued for some time in great danger 
be divided among their brothers and sisters; and that having failed to With respect to the execution of the assignment of the 13th of March, 
persuade them to such arrangement, the said brothers had used threats | !844, Catharine M‘Carthy stated, previous to her si ning such deed. that 
and menaces in order to bring them into a compliance with their wishes ; it she was = to sign a deed, it would be like the act of a dead per- 
and, moreover, that if they insisted on payment, they would compel them | 8°", and that she would have no more power over her will or act than a 
to appear personally in court to be examined, well knowing that such a dead person would have; in fact, that it would be as if the pen were held 
threat would be likely to have great effect wpou the minds of the said | ™ the hand of a dead person, and that it would be out of her power to 
Maria and Catherine. However, eventually, to put an end to the entrea- avoid signing the deed, in consequence of the strictuess of her vow, the 
ties of their brothers, the appellant Maria executed a deed on the 29th of ied of which upon ber she likened to the effect of the presentation 
December, 1843, whereby she assigned all her distributive share of her | ©) pistol of a highwayman about to rob her. It appears, however, that 
father’s assets to the other appellants, Cecilia Fulham and Margaret Lynch, afterwards, in the first instance, she refused to sign the deed of er 
as trustees for themselves and the other members of the said religious | ment; and upon enquiry by one of her brothers at the convent, why his 
society. Of this act Maria gave due notice to her family, and demanded | *!#ter Catharine did not come down to see him in the visiting room, her 
to know when the money would be paid over, and ine what sum her | *i#ter Maria stated that she had suffered inuch from the censure of the bis- 
share would amount to. The result of this communication was that the | "0p, and that she was undergoing punishment. Shortly afterwards Ca- 
assets were at once divided between the other members of the family, to | therine came down to her brother, when she bore all the appearance of 
the exclusion of the sisters Maria and Catherine (who subsequently exe- having suffered much both mentally and coporeally ; her spirits were 
cuted a similar deed.) The bill in the end prayed that an account might | depressed, and she then stated that she feared she should be oblig- 
be directed w be taken of the intestate’s estate, and that the sister Maria | ©4 to sign the deed in compliance with her vows, and that he 
und Catherine might be declared to be entitled to their respective one- | (meaning her brother) had no idea of the mental training they went 
tenth shares of their father’s personal estate and effects. | through; that she would be obliged to state that her sets were free and 

On the part of the respondents it was urged that their sister Marin had voluntary, and that everything that was done by her as a“ Religious” 
been admitted a member of the convent het the year 1828; that the | must be done cheerfully and freely, otherwise it would be deemed that 
respondent Catherine had been admitged in the year following; and that she had broken her vows. She aherwerde stated that it was her duty to 
upon the admission of each their father, the intestate, had paid, by wa | be silent on the subject of the assigninent; that she had Hage = 3 ad 
ol portion to the convent, the sum of 1,000/. each, which sum exceed- cured a book in the convent containing the rules of the order, and she had 
ed the amount required by the convent by 206/. each—the convent bav- found therein that the punishment awarded on the continent for a serious 
ing, in fact, originally demanded the sum of 800/. only for each. This crime was to be immured between two walls in a standing posture and 
latter was the sum usually paid by or for a lady on her admission. It| be fed on bread and water; that in some cases parties had been known 
was now, therefore, contended that the intestate, their father, had con- | & die from the punishment; and that it was decided in the community 
sidered that in making this payment to the convent of 1,000/. for each of that any person or member of the convent speaking or acting advisedly 
his daughters he had made a final provision for them, and that they would | the claims set up by the convent for the property would be guilty of ® 
take no further share of his estate; and furthermore, that it was equally mortal sin. When the two sisters, Maria and Catherine, were informed 
clear that the two sisters, Maria and Catherine, had not only admitted that the bill in this case had been filed, they both expressed great asten- 
and believed that such provisions were final and were al) that they were | ishment, and said it was the first they had heard of such a proceeding, and 
to receive from their father, but that in consequence of the conviction | Catherine added that she hoped the convent would never get a farthing 
which they entertained that by the “vow of poverty” which they had | of the amount so claimed. 
taken they had renounced all claims in a pecuniary way upon their family, On behalf of the respondents it was further contended, amongst many 
aud therefore that no arrangement had been made with their father as to | other reasons, that it had been the wish of the sisters Maria and Cathe- 
a release of ull their claims upon his estate, it having been at the time "ne that their shares should be divided among their younger brothers, 
expressly stated, not only by the sisters Maria and Catherine, but by the | #4 that they had been coerced into the execution of the deed of nesign- 
Superioress of the convent, that their father had acted most liberally in | meut by their “ vows of obedience,” and by the influence and control of 
paying such sums. Indeed, Catherine had stated that if she had been | he superior of the convent. The bill having been filed, the case was ar- 
aware that any further claim could have been set up against the property gued, and on the Ist of December, 1846, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
of her father, she would have taken care before her profession and taking (Brady) pronounced his decree, to the effect that the deeds of assignment 
her vows in the convent to have executed such deed or instrument | bad not been executed by the said Maria and Catherine M’Carthy as free 
as would have prevented the setting up of any claim on the part of the | #ents, but, on the contrary, that they had been so executed under the 
convent. | eee and compulsion of the “ vow of obedience” and he therefore 

By the regulation of the convent persons desirous of professing them- | eclared that the plaintiffs were not entitled to any relief in respect of 
selves nuns undergo a probation of six months as “ postulants;” at the ex- | Such deeds. The bill was therefore dismissed with costs, to be paid b 
piration of that period that they put on the white veil as novices, and at the plaintiffs, Cecilia Fulham and Margaret Lynch. The present appea 
the end of two years from the time of their putting on the white veil they | W% against this decree. 
are permitted to “ profess’’ themselves. No particular age is fixed before Mr. G. Turtier, Mr. Bethell, and Mr. T. C. hay ee for the ap- 
which “ profession” is not admitted. An infant may “ profess’ herself | péllants; and SirF. Kelly, Mr. Rolt, Mr. Napier, « . Hetherington 
after passing the probationary period. Upon the occasion of “ profession” | Were for the respondents. . : 
the person so “ professing’ herself is required by the rules and regulata- The Lonp Cuancetcon intimated that their Lordships would consider 
es of the convent to take vows of * voluntary porate. perpetual | the case on Thursday, July 20. 
chastity,” “ obedience to the superiors of the convent,” to emplu 
hevvalf in the “ instruction of young girls.” After having taken such STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
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vows she becomes a member of the community of “ Professed Nuns of the f 
Lord J. RUSSELL.—I stated the other day, in answer to a question 



































order of St. Ursula,” and assumes and wears the black veil and dress 
worn by “ profested nuns.” Maria and Catherine M‘Oarthy went b | from the hon. member for Ripon, that would take the course which 
all these ceremonies, and are now “ professed nuns é Se Order of St. | it eee bess Somes to take of late years, - ny ; Risen va! the bills 
Ursula,” and live in abe convent. By the vow of “ voluntary poverty,” | whic jovernment hope to proceed w uring rear ooenen, 
the “ professed nun” renounces all claims to and dominion yah mal and what are the bills which to intend to abandon. oar] 1 shall 
perty to which she may be entitled, and all power to dispose of such pro- poe | take the principal bills, and those which are of great porate ad 
perty; but no assignment of such property, either of that to which the | and it is not necessary that I should go into 4 statement et f 
person “ professing herself” is then or to which she may thereafter be-| minor detail. With regard then to these bills, the a caw bleh. 
come entitled, is made to or in trust for the convent; nor did it appear | tion is the Public Meal Bill, which has passed none S amen 
that any such assignment was made by the appellant Maria M‘Carthy, or | has received a second reading in the House of rg 7 Hs he asd 
by the respondent Catherme, her sister, at the time of their respective | proceeding in that house. With respect to that du ae as oodles 
“professions.” By the “ vow of obedience” the “ professed nun” sub-| tend to press for the opicion of Parliament ot ‘t will 6 ive Ge 4 4 
mits to be implicitly bound by, and to carry into effect, the orders of the | sion, and we hope to bave it in such a — sell is the Bn 7a 
superiors of the convent, with such strictness that any refusal to comply | assent this session. The next bill Iw — 2 ee = 

with such orders would be an act of “ disobedience ;” the operation of that | Estates (Ireland ) Bill. That bill has or in mA ‘ns thi he —- a 
vow being that the “ professed nun” thereby entirely surrenders all exer- many amendments have been introducec mye’ thie be ” poe - eae 
cise of her own free will to the superiors of the convent and becomes ab- | through committee with the general ch by bill, + an we certain- 
solutely subject to their control. The observance of and compliance with ly intend to press the proceeding hatge | that , with a he w to obtain 
hee hn meatier nice acer Uy nie | Patel o gat mpi, and ech win 
c'pline, and acts of “ disobedience” are in instanc i made mi. ; ’, ‘ : 

“ ant sins’ and visited with i, a righ: to pass into a law during the present session. There is next « bill 


Alexander M’Carthy, the father, oa two several occasions prior to his | ich I introduced the other night, end which I propose on Th r 
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sent shall be read a second time—s bill relative @ corrupt practices in 


boroughs. There is « bill referring to inqairy into corrupt practices in 
bemmnhe the returns for which bave beeu questioned, and set aside during 





| 


ion : fitting that that bill should be | tion which was a drag u 
the present session ; and it would wut be DIAG | hat bill on Thurs- | lature professed to bestow. Whatwas the present state of Ireland—to say | forward weasures on their respousibili 


postponed. We, therelure, propose  P 





cesses, and taxes which an elector of Dublin was obliged to pay before he ! not his intention to enc 
could be on the register to exercise his vote. It was a discredit to that | forward other 


house and a fraud upon the Irish people to continue a system of oy pore 
the exercise of the franchise which the Legis- 


Another bill respecting which questions have frequently been | nothing of its prospects—now that Varliament was about to se te? 
d sh 


esked ie the Diplomatic Relations with Rome Bill. That bill has come | (Hear, hear.) He should be unworthy a seat in the house, an 


down from the other house of Parliament, und is in the hands of my noble 
friend the Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs, who has given notice of 
a motion for the second reading. As soon as we are able we intend to 
take the second reading of that bill, in order that it may pass during the | 
present session. I come now Ww a bill of the utmost importance, which 
was founded upon the re« ommendation of a select committee of this house, 
bet which in consequence of the long debates upon the army and navy 
estimates aud the income-tax, was not introduced early in the session 
But in the month of May | moved the resolution on which I proposed to 
found a bill for the alteration and amendment of the Nav ~~ Laws. | 
Cries of hear, hear.] Suice that measure was introduced there have 
_— proposed, on the suggestion of the Gov ernment, measures with re- 
ard to the sugar duties and affecting the revenue, which have led to long 
ebates. We have, therefore, been disappointed in the hope we have 
entertained that we should goon continuously with that bill as soon as it 
was introduced. As the matter stands now—considering the late period | 
of the year at which we have arrived, the great importance of the ques- 
tion, and that the bill cannot for some time go up to the House oi Lords | 
—we have come very reluctantly to the opimion that we cannot proceed | 
with that bill during this session. (Hear, bear.] At the same time | 
should state, that having said this, we eutertain the hope that there will | 
be no objection, on the part of this house, to go into the committee, with | 
a View to assent to the resolutions proposed by the Government, so that | 
the bill may be introduced, and that the house and the country may be in 
possession of that bill as proposed by us. (Hear, hear] | feel that, while 
this measure has been the subject of great discussion in this house and in 
the country, its failure in passing this session may be a great disappoint- 
ment to sume of our most important colonies, and espe ially to Canada. 
I think it, therefore, my duty to declare that, while I take any blame, if 
blame there is, in vot having made greater progress with this measure, } 
and not imputing blame to any man or body of men, I still think it my 
duty to declare that the Government propose to introduce that measure, | 
and to carry it, if possible, at a very early period of the next session of 
Parliament. aud, alter the discussion which that measure has received, | 
and after the approbation of its principle which has been expressed by a 
Jarge majority of this house, both that important province of Canada and | 
those foreign powers to whom we have held out expectations that the | 
navigation Tews will be repealed will probably rest in confidence that in | 
the next session of Parliament they will see a measure—exactly such a} 
measure as is now proposed by Government | will not say, but that they | 
wil] see a measure taking away the present restrictions in our navigation 
lawe—receive the assent of Parliament. With that measure of the navi- | 
gation laws will be postponed two other bills connected with it, the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Fund Bill, and the Light Dues Bill 
There is another measure of very great importance which has not re- 
ceived any discussion during the present season,—that relating to the 
elective fenchiee for the members of Parliament in Ireland. This is 
avery important mensure, but I do not think at this time of year we 
should propose to begin the discussion upon it, and I propose to reserve 
this and other measures relating to the franchise for the next session of 
Parliament, and with regard to the measure to which I have now alluded, 


| 


ould | 
tailin his duty to his constituents, if he did not ask the attention of the 
house to the present state of Ireland, for Lancashire was a country that 
that had much to complain of in the treatment which Ireland had received. 
Poverty in lreland did not stop there: when it prevailed it brought 
poverty to Lancashire also. Under the bill which had been passed since 
Christinas an Irishman bad been transported. What had been the result! 
Did peace prevail in Ireland any more than it had before? (Hear, hear.) 
Was not every one wearied with reading every day accounts in the | 
papers of new arrests for sedition or felony, of newspaper offices broken 
open by the police, presses seized, and of transactions of that kind, which | 
had not occurred before for a generation’ Perhaps it might be necessary 
to take those steps, but were there not clubs formed in every part of the | 
country ; in the south to oppose. in the north to support the Government 
—5,000 or 6,000 men meeting in arms? And what was at the root of | 
all this? The contest now was, as it always had been, Catholics on the 
one side, and Protestants and Orangemen on the other. That was the 
root of the political discontent, and until it was weeded out the discontent 
would continue. | 
| 


At the end of the November session he had asked the noble lord whether 
among the remedial measures he intended to introduce there would be 
one relating to the Lrish church, and the noble lord, answering in a man- 
ner as if he did not think any grievance at all existed under that head— 
although some 10 or 15 years before be had SS that there | 
was—said that he had no measure of that kind in contemplation. Now, | 
the Irish church was at the rootof the political discontent in Ireland, and | 
so long as it remuined as it was, from that root would grow up those noxi- 
ous branches which had spread disorder and rebellion throughout one-third 
of the united kingdom. With Ireland in such a condition the safety of 
the whole of the empire was imperilled, yet the house seemed to have | 
come to the conclusion that Ireland would of necessity be always a thorn | 
in the side of England, and that it was useless to make endeavours to re- 
move it. It was the duty of the Government to have considered this | 
question of the Lrish church, the church of a small minority ot the people | 
—a church which must go down in spite of every effort made to maintain | 


| it, and which would bring down the church of England in its fall, if it 


were allowed to remain much longer in its present state. [t was consid- 

ered to be the bulwark of the church of England, but there never was a 
more rotten bulwark, and, ifhe (Mr. Bright) wasa member of the church | 
of England, he should out of regard to his ownestablishment be very | 
glad to see it abolished. What state of things existed in Ireland’? If| 
they were to believe the newspapers, or the reports of individuals, or to | 
draw inferences for the measures of the Government, insurrection and 

rebellion had come upon that country. And what steps had been taken 

to meet the emergency ? By and by scenes will be enacted such as oc- 

curred in Canada; there would be contests between the people and the | 
police and military, and then, after something like a desolation had been 
produced which would be called peace, the Government would come 
down and propose measures which would be passed by large majorities, 
measures Which they ought to propose now, before these evils had come 
to a head, measures which were as just now asthey would be after an ab- 
solute insurrection had taken place. The ill-feeling subsisting between | 





to resume it next session. There is another measure with regard to Ire- 
land, the Landlord and Tenant Bill, to which we have endeavoured to ob- | 
tain the assent of the house this session. It is a very important measure, | 
but I always thought that the opinion of Parliament should be taken on a | 
measure of that kind rather than that any great benefit could be derived } 
from the passing of any particular measure of that description. There are | 
some bills proposed by my hon. friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. C. Buller), and he hopes to proceed with those bills, and to 
take an early day for them, when he will state why he thinks that those 








Catholics and Protestants would be embittered, and ull hope for peace and | 
contentment in Ireland would be more remote than it was evea in 1798. | 
The Government ought not to allow Parliament to separate without tak- | 
ing up these questions, and giving some hope to that party in Ireland 

which was not anxious for insurrection. It was not the whole repeal | 
party, bat only a section of violent men, that wanted insurrection. It the | 
noble lord had brought in an Irish church bill, and a liberal measure with 
regard to representation, it would have given all who were not animated | 
with desperate hostility to this country a plea for seceding from the ex- 


| ever known; it left all the great interests in England things he 


bills ought to be considered by the house. There ave many other bills re- | treme party, and the Government would not only have been supported | 
maining on the long list before me and several bills in which the Govy-| by the Orangemen of the north, but by all the moderate Catholics of the 
ernment are not concerned, and which are not brought forward by them. | south. The maintenance of the church of the minority had_ been the | 
But, having stated the opinion of the Government on the principal bills | carse of Lreland, and the state of the representation was a fraud upon the | 
brought forward by them, I now propose that the order of the day for} people ; aud, when he saw that the Government had not the courage to | 
the second reading of the Merchant Seamen's Fund Bill be read, tor the | grapple with these evils, and that the house did not think it worth while | 


purpose of being discharged, 

Mr. GOULBURN begged to remind the noble lord that in all such dis- 
cussions which had taken place upon the sugar duties the repeal of the 
navigation laws had been held out as a great relief to the West Indian co- 
lonists, and equivalent to a protection of 2s. 6d. per ewt. upon sugar. He 
wished to ask the noble lord whether, in abandoning the repeal of the na- 
vigation laws, he had any other measure to propose to compensate tae co- | 
lonists for the loss of the advantage which they were told they would de- | 
rive from the 1epeal of the navigation laws’ } 

Mr. HERRIES entirely concurred with the noble lord in the propriety 
of postponing any attempt to carry into effect during the present session 
the resolution respecting the navigation laws. He hoped there would be | 
no objection on the part of the Louse to the passing of the resolution, | 
so that the bill of the Government which it was intended to found upon 
the resolution might be before the country and remain over until another | 
session. (Hear, hear.) On the understanding that the Government | 
would not attempt to go further than to mtroduce their bill in that house | 
he was willing that there should be no discussion on the preliminary | 
stages to its introduction; but he wished it to be distinctly understood 
that in consenting to the introduction of the bill, it was not te be inferred 
that the slightest change had taken place in the opinions of those who 
had hitherto opposed the bill, and that they were not committed in any | 
way to an opinion on the subject different from that which they had ex- 
pressed, but were free to take the some course as hitherto whenever the 

uestion came to be discussed in another session, (Hear, hear.) Under 

ese circumstances, and with these reservations, he thought it would be 
for the public advantage that the bill should be introduced without any 
further discussion. He could only say, that everything that had passed 
since the matter was debated by the house confirmed him, and he believ- 
ed thuse who then voted with him, in the opinions they then expressed, 
that a measure wore detrimental to the interests of the country, with less 
of compensatory advantage to any portion of the empire, had never been 
introduced into the house. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the present would be no unftitting opportunity 





lo press them upon their attention, he, for one, washed bis hands from all 
responsibility for the evils that were to come. (Laughter.) As to the 
measures that were to be postponed, he understood that the Government 
accepted the blame, if any, for the bill regarding the navigation laws not 
having passed this session. That measure recommended in the Royal speech 
had been postponed for measures subsequently introduced, and his o pin- 
ion was that if the noble lord had stood up and declared that that measure 
must be passed, and that Parliament could uot separate until it had been 
passed, the result would have been that the bill would have become law. | 
But the noble lord did not seem to rise to the dignity and influence of his 
position. Here was the metropolitan city of England partially distranchi- | 
sed, and nothing was done to remedy the evil. There had been Prime 
Ministers not better than the noble lord, not more honest and patriotic, 
but who would have had the courage to obtain from that and the other | 
house of Parliament measures more in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the united kingdom. 

Mr. V. SMITH defended the manner in which the public business 
had been conducted by the Government. Extraordinary circumstances | 
had occurred which fally justified a departure from the usual rules, wet | 
the Government had taken the best course at the commencement of the | 
session, in proposing only a few measures which they meant co pass. | 
Upon the present occasion, less business had, in fact, been thrown over | 
than he remembered to have been postponed in former sessions. When 
the hon. member attacked the government for postponements, he ought 
toremember from his own experience, the difficulty of dealing with ques- 
tions atlecting the poor; for the hon. gentleman himself had had the 
game laws in his hands for three years without accomplishing anything. 
(Hear, hear.) There were two important questions atlecting the poor 
which he (Mr. Smith) thought ought to have been attended to this ses- 
sion. One was the law of settlement; and he wished to know whether 
the bills introduced by the right hon. geutleman the Poor Law Commis- 
sioner would be proceeded with. The other question was emigration 
(hear, hear); and he should be glad to hear whether any plan of emigra- 
tion would be brought forward before the session terminated. He re- | 





to offer a few remarks with regard to the progress of business during the 
present session and the unfortunate course which the Government had 
ursued. (Hear, hear.) The measures for the repeal of the navigation 
aws, which the Government had just announced they had abandoned, had 
been recommended in the Queen's speech at the commencement of the 
season (hear, hear), and he believed that the great manufacturing towns 
of the country and a large proportion of the more commercial and ship- 
ping towns were in favour of the abolition of the navigation laws. The 
noble lord said his resolation had been introduced in May, but it was not 
the fault of the house that it was not introduced sooner, for que-tions were 
asked over and over again on his (Mr. Bright's) side of the house when 
the noble lord intended to introduce his measure. His opinion was, that 
the Government, for some cause or other, were not extremely anxious to 
have that bill passed. (Hear.) It might be that they were afraid of the | 
hostility of hon. gentlemen opposite it they succeeded in carrying it. 
But the bill might have been pressed in the place of other bills not more 
necessary. He begged to cal the attention of the house to one or two 
facts, namely, that they had not attended to the duty which they had 
been called on to discharge, The house had met before Christmas, and 
had a short and not quite unproductive session. Two subjects occupied 
their attention, the Bank Charter Act and the bill for the protection of 
life and property in Ireland, which was really a bill to disarm certain 
portions of the Irish people. After Christmas the state of Ireland was 
again brought belore the house. It was a standing dish in that house, 
and had been so ever since the oldest member was a boy. [A laugh. ] | 
The house also 1 a bill to make offences felony which had betore | 
been treason aad weiltiion. The Government had introduced the bill of 
which the noble lord had spoken—a most important and valuable measure 
he would admit—for facilitating the sale of encumbered estates in Ireland. 
There was another Irish measure, that for improving or extending the 





franchise, which he understood would not be proceeded with. He had | that the united church of England and Ireland, being one and the same, 
not expected it would, and had not beenable to discover why it had been | as they had always been, would long survive the attacks of the hon. gen- 
introduced atall, if it was allowed to remain idle so long, unless somebody | tlemen. (Cheers.) He trusted that the hon. member, however qualitied 


garded these two questions as of vital importance ; and the latter, parti- 
cularly, had never excited stronger interest than at present. (Hear.) The 
colonies were in want of labour, which this country was able to supply; 
and the people had more correct notions on the subject, and were more 
anxious to emigrate than before. He wished to know whether the go- 
vernment had considered the plan of the noble lord the member for Bath 
(Lord Ashley), or whether they had matured any plan of their own to aid 
this important object? 

Sir R. INGLIS said, that when his noble friend a few days ago an: 
nounced what would be the course adopted by the government with re- | 
spect to the orders of the day, they were informed, not by the London 
Gazette, but by a document which was generally supposed to represent | 
the sentiments of Her Majesty's Ministers nearly as accurately, that the | 
house would close their labours early in the second week in August. His | 
noble friend had proposed now fo abandon five measures. Twenty-eight | 
bills remained. He need not ask his noble friend with what hope he ex- 
pected to carry throngh the Dipiomatic Relations with Kome Bill, a mea- | 
sure against which he would now mention that he had thatday presented 
a petition, signed by 3,500 clergymen of the church of England. (Hear, 
hear.) Had his noble friend been in the house when that petition was 
presented, he would probably have taken some time to consider before | 
he pledged himself and the government to carry that bill during the pre- | 
sent session. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Manchester had pro- | 
voked a discussion, not merely upon the subject before the house, but 
upon almost every matter which at present or had formerly occupied its | 
attention; but he (Sir R. Inglis) would not follow that hon. member, fur- | 
ther than to say, that wher that hon. member, with an eloquence which 
he hoped not to imitate, said that the church of Ireland must come down, | 
or the charch of England would fall with it, he (Sir R. Inglis) hoped that | 
the church of Ireland would exist as long as the church of England, and | 





had whispered that the hon. gentlemen opposite intended to oppose it as by his eloquence and ability to disc harge the oflice ot Chancellor of the | 
a new reform bill for Ireland. It might be that a new reform bill was! Exchequer, would never be placed in a situation that would enable him | 


wanted for Lreland, for he had ascertained some facts lately regarding the 


state of the representation in that country. Indeed, it was admitted on 
| 


to give oflicial weight to his opinions. He passed from the hon. member | 
tor Manchester to his nuble frend (Lord J. Russell), of whom he wished | 


the authority of the Government, that there were only some 60,000 or, it| to ask two questions—first as to bis intention respecting a measure of | 
might be, 40,000 voters in that country, in a population of 8,000,000.) which he gave notice on the first of June, namely, a bill tor altering the | 


Take Dubliu, for example, where he had been sitting for the last seven } 


weeks upon a most protracted inquiry. [‘ Hear,” and alaugh.}] There 
were 21,000 persons upon the elec toral roll, ot whom, perhaps, not more 


than 7,000 were entitled to vote, owing to the registration only taking | 
place ouce in eightyears. Then there were some LU or 15 differeat rates, | that there was not time this sessiun to proceed with them, it was or was | 


oath to be taken by members of that house. (Hear, hear.) He wished | 
| to ask his noble friend whether it was his intention to persevere in that 
measure? The second question was, whether, when the noble lord felt 
it to be his duty to abandon so many hioportant measures, on the ground 








ourage amateur members of Parliament 


“Io 


pared to proceed with measures on his own ibili would an Pre 
encouragement to members not connected with the pm athe Aye _ 


Mr. RICARDO confessed he had heard wi 
Her Majesty's Government intended to ne eg astonishment that 
peal of the navigation laws; because he believed it ee for the re. 
unportance of which could not be over-rated, affectin F 
mercantile community. He believed that, if they 
to carry that measure, as they ought to have be 
been announced in Her Majesty's speech, j 
Whether it was right to aman those laws or 
least was wrong, namely, to procrastinate the 
atfected by it, merchants and shipbuilders, in a state of 
hear.) The question was of such importance that he di 
would have been wise in the noble lord to getu oe 
mined to press it on in a hurried manner; but, 
which the noble lord possessed for honesty, t : 
had been led to believe bet the noble lord aT be this Country 
question. There were two things which the noble lord h hy Carty 
one was that the act of 1846, as to sugar, should be retain oyu 
otber that the navigation laws should be repealed. The es and the 
been altered in a manner totally at variance with the ote ce Act had 
trade, and the measure for the repeal of the navigation aa yr of free 
procrastinated until it was too late to bring it forward. GP a 
the noble lord was perfectly honest in his intentions and he b teved that 
from the right hon. gener vanes yn President of the Board of Te, ‘oheer 
nouncement that he undertook to bring this meas. orw oS en 
session. ° ane or wond early next 
Mr. HUME said, the question of the repeal of the navieus: 
of so great importance, that he could sod’ tas conden gation laws was 
over until next session as one of the most extraordi . ink ut 


question, leaving all classes 


rtainty (Hear 
id not think it 


and say he was 


how ing the reput . 


shipbuilding, trade, or commerce, in uncertainty, And wher ant with 
say to the colonies?’ They were at this moment strugglin with id shey 
ties ; foreign competitors were let in, and we refused to be — 4 
relief which would enable them to bring their produce oe low et that 
this country. Would the noble lord bring in a bill to relieve are a 
alone from the operation of these laws? If gentlemen on the ae 
side objected to repeal those laws as affected foreign onsiotn 
would not refuse to relieve our colonies from them. In Sioned} - 

colonies, he considered the conduct of the Government as suicidal rd the 
what had been their conduct in respect to Ireland? The house ha, a 
called to meet in November to remedy the ills of that country, A bill 
had been passed, and what had been the pledge of the Govern . 
Why, that they would be prepared to introduce remedial y _— 
They had passed two bills—what was called the Gagging Bill and the 
Alien Bill. What other measures had they passed of a remedial kind for 
Ireland? The hon. baronet (Sir R. Inglis) had said he hoped the church 
of Treland would last as long as the church of England. } e (Mr. Hume 
had great doubts of that. (A laugh.) He thought the Irish church was *) 
the root of all the evils in Ireland, and was it to be supposed that the 
people of England would wish to retain that which was the root of all 
the evils of Ireland?’ The people of that country were starving; how 
could it be otherwise’ On these grounds he said the people of gland 
and the people of Ireland would look at that house in a most extraording. 
ry point of view. He protested against the proceedings of the Govern. 
ment, and he appealed to the people of England. The time was come 
when they must have other Parliaments and other Ministers who could 
carry out other measures. He would have sat till November, tired as be 
was of the present session, rather than give up measures for relieving the 
people of Lreland, and rather than not pass a bill tor the repeal of the na- 
vigution laws. The house deserved the censure of the country, and it 
would receive it; it would take the matter in its own hands, and send 
better members to Parliament, who weuld attend to their duties to the 


| country instead of wasting time in party struggles. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE telt it necessary to address a few observations to 
the house. He felt as deeply as any member the inconvenience of not 
proceeding with, as they had desired, and bringing to a conclusion, a 
important a question as the repeal of the navigation laws. Buthe did 
not think it necessary, after whathad been stated by his noble friend, to 
enter again into the reasons which had induced the Government not to 
press this question upon the decision of Parliameut during this session. 
But he could not agree with the hon. member tor Stoke that their time 
had been wholly thrown away. The question was one respecting which 
it was impossible to receive the sanction of Parliament without mach 
previous deliberation ; and he was sanguine enough to believe that the 
discussions in that house, and the decision of that house, ha. gone a great 
way toremove the prejudices of the country and to secure their appro- 


| bation of the measure, and he trusted that at a very early period of next 


session Parliament would be in a condition tocome to a satisfactory deci- 
sion upon the question. He thought that, looking to the accounts which 
had been received from the colonies, and to the great interests of the 
country, it would be seen that an alteration of the navigation laws was 
necessary. After what had fallen from the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Stamford (Mr. Herries), he could not help calling upon hon. 
members to look at the correspondence trom Canada, which had been laid 
upon the table, and to the despatch of Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, 
stating that the introduction of the measure for the repeal of the navigr 
tion laws had been “ hailed with unanimous acclamations.” The people 
of Canada felt the advantages which would accrue to them from the tree 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, which wouldenable them to obtain easier 
means of communication with the United States and greater facilities tor 
competition with foreign shipping. So that the measure had obtained 
the unqualified approbation of the whole of that important colony. With 
respect to the West Indies, he regretted, for the sake of those colonies, 
that they had not been able at once to modify the navigation laws; but 
he was surprised at the high tone which the right bon. gentleman the 
member for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) had taken apou 
this subject, for he was not aware that he was so great an advocate of a 
repeal of the navigation laws. He had sat with the right hon. gentleman 
upon the committee, and he did not recollect ever to have heard him ex- 
press himselfso strongly before as to the necessity of qualifying the navi- 
gation laws with a view of relieving the West Indies. As he said before, 
he felt as deeply as any one upon this subject, and he trusted the prospect 
of passing the measure would not be hope long deferred. He agreed with 
his noble friend that it would be the bounden duty of the Government, st 
an early period of the next session, again to bring forward this ok 
if it should be in their power to propose its adoption by Parliament, a 
he was sanguine enough to believe that, resting as it did on reasons o 
policy and justice, it would be utterly impossible for Parliament to tT 
ect it. , 
Mr. GOULBURN, in explanation, said, he had not referred to the repes: 
of the navigation laws asadvantageous in any quarter ; but he 
that the right hon. gentleman and his colleagues had, from the commence 


t=] by 
meut, stated that the repeal of those laws would be more than an equ! 


| valent to the West Indies for other advantages ; and he wanted to know, 


situa: 


as those laws were not now to be repealed, whether, in the present then 


tion of the West Indies, any measure was in contemplation to give 
any corresponding advantage. 

Lord G_- BENTINCK said he was quite satisfied that the ange of the 
navigation laws should be put to bed until the next session; oad, 
therefore, not quarrel with Her Majesty’s Government for taking 
course. But when the right hon. gentleman expres his G. 
at the disappointment of the colonies, and especially Canada, he ( bed 
Bentinck) had referred to the correspondence from Canada, and we 
not found anything in the correspondence which showed that — 
dians so far advocated the repeal ot the navigation laws es jn : 
right hon. gentleman and his colleagues in congratulating themseive 
was true that the Canadian colonists, in a spirit of ex tulation, won 
their old protection had been taken away, and they § ould have rT 
gation laws repealed in order to countervail it; but they told us _ 
the old principle of protection it was not a fall compensation, a - 
long as they enjoyed the old colonial policy, they had no desire tls 
navigation bee repealed. But what did they tell us in very ie of 
guage’? In a memorial to the secretary of the olen. the mr of the 
Montreal said what was tantamount to this,—that if e repeal thet 
vigation laws did not secure the free navigation of the 5t. ogy oe es 
the ties of commerce and policy between Canada and the tation ? 
would be drawn still closer. Was that a subject of congratu wen 
Canadian colonists consider that if New York should become ag om 
of the trade of Western Canada, and the St. Lawrence cease to the most it 
highway for the commerce of Canada, a commercial unton of the ; 
timate character would be produced between the U nited we ed 
colony, “ the inevitable result of which would be to dissolve t e “ 
connect her with the mother country.” And the right hon. g came @ 
congratulates himself. Mr. Secretary Sullivan, writing m ra the D 
Lord Elgin, says :—‘‘ He observes with regret an fa gar | to the 
morials which the Board of Trade has requested him to a the eres 
effect that should the river St. Lawrence not continue t 
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we commerce of Canada, a commercial union of the most in- 
bighw*? tow will be produced between the United States of America 
oe coloy, the inevitable result of which would be to dissolve the ties 
and this col00Y ‘he latter with the mother country.” The righthon. geutle- 

= congratulation. Lord Elgin regrets “ that this expression 
sald ee used at a time when the only remaining protection existing in 
Jand is afforded to Canadian trade ; and after so many demonstrations | 
—_ disinterested desire, on the part of the Imperial Government, to 
of the connexion of Canada with the empire beneficial to the 
it is a ground of surprise and disappointment to his Excellency. 
colony, bservations of the board were correct, there could have been no 
If the Mo - for making it a prominent argument with a Government only | 
—_ vo benefit the province by the connexion which it apparently | 
moras and if it be not correct to assert that the allegiance and at- 
por t of Her Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects of Canada depend | 
— successful competition of one route of commerce with another, | 
—_— saliasty anfortanate, that, in forwarding to the Imperial Govern- 
sad te morials, recommending measures in which his Excellency takes 
_ ens lively an interest as the memorialists, he should be forced, in 
s =: the Canadian subjects of Her Majesty, to express his dissent 
a proposition contained in the memorials, in which he cannot be- 
we the people of Canada could, under any circumstances, be induc 
_ concur. Here, then, they had the dispatch, but the rejoinder 
4 i. was missing from the correspondence. _ He wished to know 
dt Lord Elgin came to keep back that communication. What said the 
phot to the Council of the Board of Trade at Montreal? Did he re- 
—_ one sentence of the language which he had previously held? Nota 
omiable. These, and he would read them to the house, were the terms 
of the letter which Lord Elgin kept back :— 

[ am farther instructed to say, that while it would be a cause of sincere 

ret to the Council that any objectionable expression should emanate 
from them, they cousider it to be their bounden duty, as it is their un- 
doubted right, respectfully, but unequivocally, to declare to the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons of England, the baneful consequences which, in 
their opinion, must ensue from the abandonment of the protective policy 
of the mother country towards the colonies, unless promptly followed up 
by remedial measures to compensate for the loss of that protection ; con- 

4 ences Which, as pointedly stated in the memorial, the Council would 
re ly deplore. It is true that a small remnant of protection still exists 
in toxland, not as you say, in favour of Canada only but also of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, the West Indies, and other dependencies of the 
empire ; the Council, however, do not recognize in this any valid reason 
for withholding the free expression of their opinion on the subject. The 
expression of that opinion was prompted by an earnest desire to avert a 
dreaded calamity ; and they wou dtake leave most respectfully to remark, 
that it is in no small degree satisfactory to them to find that the view 
they have taken in regard to the influence of commercial interests on po- 
litical feeling does not seem to be at variance with that of his Excellency 
the Governor-General, as embodied in a despatch of the Colonial Secretary, 
referring tu the contemplated changes in these laws, and cited in the re- 
cent discussion of the question in the House of Commons, wherein his 
Excellency was pleased to say, that ‘one of the most efficacious expe- 
dients for securing the allegiance of a high-spirited and enterprising peo- 

le is to convin e them that their material interests will not be advanced 
by separation.’ ; 

Now, in all this he was not able to discover any matter for congratuala- 
tion, Nothing in the letter of which he just read a copy to the house. 
Of this, also, there could be no doubt, that a repeal of the navigation 
laws would be the ruin of the shipping interest and of the carrying trade 
in wheat and flour of the Canadas. It was poor consolation to tell the 
shipping interest of the Canadas that the navigation laws were not to” be 
repealed, unless, indeed, at the same time they could be told that the free 
navigation of the St. Lawrence could be secured to them. *The truth was, 
that uuless that were secured to them, there was every reason to appre- 
hend that the political ties subsisting between them and the United States 





for the conversion of leases for lives reuseable for over into freehold: 


| If there was any question at all, it was this—whether it was likely that 





would be drawn closer, and their interests too intimately connected. So 
much for the deep interest which our Canadian colonies were said to take 
in the repeal of the navigation laws. Now, as to the West Indies, it re- 
mained to be seen what they would say next year upon the same subject. 
He had on a former occasion stated that there were at present on the con- 
tinent 15,000 tons of foreign sugar kept out of the market by means of | 
the navigation laws. He found that upon that point he had been misin- | 
formed, that instead of the quantity being 15,000, it actually amounted to 
31,600 tons ; there was that quantity at the present moment in excess of 
the ordinary stock on the continentof Europe, and that supply of sugar was 
only kept out by the operation of the navigation laws. The difference of 
= between foreign sugar imported in private ships and sugars of a 

erent description was precisely 2s. 6d. per cwt. This was not an un- 
important consideration, neither was it immaterial for the house to bear 
in mind, that between this and the next session of Parliament the West 
Indies would have an opportunity of reconsidering the whole matter, and | 
seeing what amount of protection Her Majesty’s Ministers proposed to 
give them. He ventured to believe that it would not be found that the 
West India interest were quite so ready as Ministers supposed to petition 
in favour of a repeal of the navigation laws. They would, he thought, on 
the contrary, find the West Indies and the Mauritius unanimous in peti- 
tioning against the repeal of the navigation laws. [Hear, hear. ]} 

Mr. MACGREGOR regretted that the goverument found themselves in 
such a position that they would not be able to proceed with the bill for 
repealing the navigation laws. He trusted that early in the next session 
they would be prepared to proceed with a measure having the same ob- 
o in view as that which they were now compelled to abandon. From 

own private correspondence he was enabled to state, that the change 
of purpose on the part of the government would occasion great disap- 
pointment in the United States; and he thought that some such measure 
as that proposed by Mr. Pitt, when he was a member of the Shelburne 
Ministry, ought at once to be brought in with reference to the United 
States. Something, also, he thought ought to be done with regard to Ca- 
nada; and everything ought to be done to prevent uncertainty. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD said, that in consequence of what fell from the 
hon. member for Manchester and the hon. member for Montrose, he felt 
it necessary to say, that great disappointment would be occasioned in Ire- 
land by the abandonment of the Registration of Voters Bill. In the year 
1835 the necessity for such a bill was felt; and, from that time to this, 
nothing had been done. This indifference amounted to a gross breach of 

, and one consequence of it certainly was, that the franchise in Ire- 
land had, for some time past, been dwindling away into nothing. 

Mr. FORBES rose to puta question. A bill for the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages in Scotland was now said to be under con- 
sideration in another place. He believed that there was not much enthu- 
siasin in favour of the measure, but it would, at all events, be satisfactory 
to know if it was intended to press the bill during the present session of 
Parliament. 

Mr. SLANEY contended that Ministers did not deserve all the oblo- 
quy sought to be cast on them. The Health of Towns Bill and the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill, if they became law, wou! d do more for the work- 
ing classes than had for a long time been effected by any party. He 
did not agree with those who imputed the suffering condition of the Irish 
People tothe state of the church in Ireland ; it arose from the failure of 

© potatoe crop and through the favour of a bountiful Providence it was 

be hoped that they would not experience a recurrence of that calamity. 

Captam PECHELL desired to know whether the bill for tormenting 

ers had, to borrow a phrase from the noble lord opposite, been “put 
to bed till next session?” 

Mr. HENLEY replied that the hon. member for Dorset had charge of 
mend and probably that hon. gentleman, now absent, would on Wed- 

M y be able to give an answer. 

. “ir. SPOONER gave a similar reply, adding that the measure was em- 
mently calculated to benefit the poor. 
'. FAGAN tamented that nothing had been done for Ireland during 
Present session. There certainly had been a Coercion Bill, but it 
4s uot that measure that had produced any quietude in the tranquil- 
Th counties, for those results were ne the Special Commissions. 
hes Seg passed a Gagging Bill, and they succeeded in a conviction, 
ple of iy — only done so by casting a = on the religion of the peo- 
=A y and. It was true the Encumbered Estates Bill had been brought 
nto the house, but if they remembered the present period of the ses- 
ion they could scarcely hope to see such a measure pass the other house. 

. the Landlord and Tenant Bill, that would certainly not satisf 

ope of Ireland, and would not be more effectual than the bill ori- 
ghally iatroduced by the government. A measure to extend the fran- 
feelin re Ireland was promised, and that was calculated to satisfy the 
net be of the people, but now se were told that that measure would 

: onsidered this session. He believed that tuat house had not time 

| we. ¥ toattend to the concerns of Ireland, and that it would be abso- 

oo , inorder to preserve the connexion which existed, and 
Which he trusted ee ’ 

to permit local would always exist between this country and Ireland, 

own. ocal affairs to be transacted in Ireland by a Parliament of its 


| 
} 
} 
| 


tthe - NORREYS rose to put a question to the noble lord at the head 


overnment respecting a bill which was proposed to be introduced 








That bill was not introduced, and he feared would never be introduced: 
although leave had been given to bring itin. (Here Sir G. Grey inti 
mated that the bill had beeu introduced, and handed a printed copy of it 
to the hon. member.) He had been returned to Parliament as a Whig 
member, and had found great difficulty in carrying his election; and now 
what should he say to his constituents, when they asked what had been 
done in this Parliament for them! For how many years bad alterations 
in the Irish grand jury laws, improvements in the Irish medical charities, 
and the amendment of the Irish franchise. been promised! Was the | 
bill introduced in reference to landlord and tenant likely to pass into law ? | 
and if it did, would the people say that that was the law which they ex- 
pected? The Poor Law was eating away in parts of the country the 
property by which the poor were to be employed; and yet an inquiry 
into its operation had been refused! He had been for years struggling | 
to maintain his seat as an advocate of the union between the two coun- 
tries ; but, if legislation went on as it had done of late years, in reference 
to Ireland, though he would not say he would become a Repealer—for 
probably he was too old to change his politics [“ No, no !" and lau hter], 
—yet he should cease greatly to wonder at, and certainly should never 
blame those who advocated the management by the Irish of their own 
affairs. He felt more honoured in belonging to the Whig party when 
they sat on the Opposition side of the house, and in reference to that con- 
sideration he cared not how soon the Whig party changed from the Min- | 
isterial to the other side of thehouse. [“ Hear, hear,” and laughter. ) 
Lord J. RUSSELL.—I understand that my hon. friend (Sir D. Norreys) 
was going to ask me a question. Now he has certainly made many ob- 
servations, but has wholly omitted to ask any question. (Hear, hear.) 





the bill for converting renewable leases into a tenure in fee would ever be 
brought in, and that question was answered by the bill, the existence of 
which my hon. friend said he doubted, being shown him in a printed 
form. [* Hear, hear,” and laughter.] The hou. geutleman the member 
for Manchester has likewise asked some questions, and has complained 
that no statement has been made by the Government with respect to the 
affairs in Ireland. But as the hon. member for Rochdale has given 
notice of a motion, upon the occasion of the house being asked to go into 
a Committee of Supply, in submitting which to the house the hon. mem- 
ber means to bring under notice the whole state of Ireland, 1 thought that 
this certainly was not the occasion when | needed to enter generally into 
the condition of that country. However, I must say a word in reference 
to what has fallen from the am member for Manchester, when he took 
on himself to represent the opinions of the Government. He stated that 
the Government has not gone on with the [rish Franchise Bill because 
they understood that there would be o »position to it, and that the bill 
would be considered as a new reform bh Upon that subject the hon. 
member is entirely misinformed. The hon. member has also stated that 
the Government were not anxious on the subject of the navigation laws. 
On that point he is also misinformed; because they were anxious to 
bring it forward, and I must say to the hon. member for Stoke, and other 
hon. members who take an interest in the subject, that 1 do not see that 
it was possible to bring in the measure earlier. 1 must either have allow- 
ed the Income Tax and the Mutiny Act to expire, or have abstained from 
introducing the measure on the subject of the vavigation laws at an early 
period, 






against the Government, were not the means by whi 
country or persuade them to extend additional to Ireland. 
(Hear.) A great deal had been said with respons oe inadiieeney 
the Irish Franchise Bill, but he asked, was the conduct of the Irish 
ple such as to lead to the belief that were better qualified than other 
portions of the population of the united ki for an extended fran- 
chist If the franchise were a privilege, it uld reach those the last 
who were the most inclined to destroy the existing order of things. 
(Hear, hear.) 

After a few words from Colonel Danne, 

Colonel SIBTHORP said, he did not rise for the purpose of adding 
another volley to those which had already been directe i against Her Ma- 
esty's Government during the evening, but merely to state that it was 

is intention to propose, on the secon reading of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, that the bill be read a second time that day six months. He was 
not surprised at what had fallen from the bon. member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B. Osborne), and he hoped that bon. gentieman had learned a lesson 
which would lead him to be more cautious in whom he confided for the 
future. (A =e ) It was his (Colonel Sibthorp's) determination to 
give his decided opposition to nearly every measure which the Govern- 
ment intended to press during the present session. (Laughter.) Hecer- 
tainly agreed with the hon. member for Middlesex, that there never had 


been a set of men more incompetent to discharge public business than 
those who formed the present Administration. 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


The Earl of LINCOLN wished to puta question to the noble lord the 
head of the government, a notice of which he had given on Friday last, 


It would be in the recollection of the house that on Friday last he asked 


the question whether an inquiry had been instituted } 


u Dy the government 
into the management of the Hudson's Bay Company in respect to the 


territories over which they exercised control; and if euch inquiry had 
been instituted, whether, pending it, it was in the contemplation of ber 
Majesty's ministers to make a further graut to that company of the same 
powers over Vancouver's Island? Phe noble lord, in reply, then said 
that an inquiry had been instituted through the instrumentality of the 
present Governor General of Canada; but inasmuch as it was not con- 
sidered sufficiently ample, a further inquiry was ordered through the in- 
strumentality of an officer in the Queen's service. It was further stated 
by the noble lord that negociations had been carried on between the 
Colonia! office and the Hudson's Bay Company for a cession of their 
powers over Vancouver's Istand, but that nothing final had been as yet 
concluded, inasmuch as some hesitation had been evinced upon the 
of the company to accede to a certain demand made by the noble heed ot 
the head of the Colonial Office in reference to regulations connected with 
the colonisation of that place. Under these circumstances, he put the 
question of which he gave notice on Friday last—he wished now to ask 
whether, pending the inquiry recently instituted into the mode in which 
the Hudson's Bay Company had governed those territories at present 
committed to their charge, the noble lord will undertake, on behalf of the 
government, that until the report has been sent in to the government 
and laid upon the table of the house, no such cession of Vancouver's 
Island shall be made to the Hudson's Bay Company ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that his hon. triend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies had already informed the noble lord that the Governor General 








The noble lord (Lord G. Bentinck) has referred to some reply made to 
the Secretary of the Governor-General of Canada, and I understood him 
to ask why that document was not placed on the table of the house. Th» { 
answer is, because the Governor-General did not transmit it to the Co- | 
lonial-office, and it is not in possession of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The noble lord has read some extracts from that document, 
and I will read an extract from a memorial of the Montreal Board ot 
Trade. It is to this effect :—** That the repeal of these laws (the navi- 
gation laws) will have the tendency to perpetuate and not destroy the 
relatious, that exist betwixt Canada and the mother country.” (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. gentleman (Mr. Forbes) has asked the intention of the 
Government with regard to the Scotch Registration Bill. That bill is in 
the other house of Parliament, and when it comes downI will be ready 
to proceed with it; but, of course, I cannot state on what day it will | 
come down to this house. The hon. baronet the member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has said that he is iutormed that Ministers expect to pro- 
rogue Parliament on the second week in August. I certainly entertain | 
no such expectation, and I am not one of those who think that the proro- | 
gation can take place so early. I shall be ready to proceed with the 
bills [have mentioned, and it will depend upon the progress we make 
with those bills, and upon the extent of the discussions, how soon her 
Majesty will be pleased to prorogue Parliament. In reference to Irish 
measures hon. gentlemen have alluded to the Landlord and Tenant Bill; 
and whatever they might say as to the opinions of Lrish members being 
neglected, on that subject, at all events, a select committee was appoin- 
ted, the majority of the members of which were Irish members; aud that 
committee agreed to and recommended the present bill. Consequently 
the reproach that the opinions of Irish members are disregarded could | 
not at any rate apply to that measure. The hen. member for Manchester, | 
finding great fault with the conductof the Government, said that there | 
was oue bill,—that for the facilitating the sale of encumbered estates,— 
which was essential to lay the foundation of a better social condition in 
Ireland. Now, flask the house whether a gentleman, wishing to indulge 
in every sort of invective against the Government, could have paid us a 
greater compliment than by saying that we had introduced and carried to 
a great extenton its course a bill calculated to lay the foundation of a 
better social condition in Ireland ? 1 rest satisfied with that compliment 
of the hon. member for Manchester, whocertainly appeared uowilling to 
pay the Government any compliment atall. The hon. baronet the mem- 

er for the University of Oxford has asked whether | intend to propose 
making any alterations in the oaths taken by the members of this house 
Certainly, as public business has increased so much since I gave notice 
on the subject, I donot now intend to make any motion in reference to it 
in the present session. The subject, however, is of importance, and some 
of the oaths are, I think, not only very unnecessary, but almost make the 
form ridiculous. With respect to the bill for establishing diplomatic re- 
lations with the Court of Rome, I do not believe that there was any ob- 
jection to the principle of it in the other house ; and if there was a divis- 
lon, very few divided against it; and I should hope that Parliament would 
give its consent to a bill which merely goes to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with one of the Sovereigns of Europe. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. OSBORNE thought it wrong that the house or the country should 





of Canada had been written to with the view of instituting an inquiry in 
res pect to the conduct of the Hudson « Bay Company. The noble lord at 
thehead ofthe government of Cavada had not made any special yuh 
but Major Crofton, who bad commanded the Queen's troops at Gallo 
Fort there, had declared that in his opinion the Hudson's Bay Company 
vere lull justitied in their conduct, and were not chargeable with those 
alleged delinquencies of which they had been accused. In this state of 
affairs hisnoble friend had to consider whether or not he would order a 
further or more special inquiry to be instituted in reapect to Vancouver's 
Island. His noble friend, m considering that question, came to the opin- 
ion, Which was also that of the government geuerally, that as the com- 
munication with that part of North America was difficult, and could only 
be carried on twice a year, and consequently great delay must necessarily 
ensue before any special inquiry could be made aud reported in Canada, 
aud then again reported to this country, it was better to proceed with an 
arrangement to be made with the Hudson's Bay Company. That arrange- 
ment, as the noble earl seemed to understand, would ioply the cession of 
the landin Vancouver's Island, and also certain powers of government, 
though not the same exactly as those which the Hudson's Bay Company 
had exercised over their present territory, The agreement which was 
being made between the government and this company was now waiting 
for the final answer of the Hudson's Bay Company. When it was com- 
pleted it would be laid before parliament ; but as much anxiety had been 
manifested by parties in respect to the colonisation of Vancouver's Is- 
and, it was the opinion of his noble friend at the head of the Colonial 
Office that the loss of time would be of serious detriment, and that it 
would be advisable, without waiting for any report such as the noble 
earl alluded to, to proceed to enter into this arrangement with the Hud- 
sou's Bay Company. He (Lord J. Russell) could not, therefore, give the 
pledge the noble earl asked 

The Earl of LINCOLN.—Does the noble lord mean to state that there 

are numerous parties avxious to make over to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany the colonisation of Vancouver's Island! 1 wish to ask what pro- 
visions have been made by the government to secure the free colonisation 
of Vancouver's Islandif it be handed over to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
vany ! 
’ Lord J. RUSSELL.—The land will be granted w the Hudson's Bay 
Company, but the terms of the agreement will be entirely free, and 
such as under the ancient charter had been granted by the Crown to dil- 
ferent colonies. 4 

The Earl of LINCOLN.—Is the Hudson's Bay Company to have a 
grant of possession of ali the coal and other mines upon the island ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—As to coal and other mines, 1 cannot say if there 
be any reserved. But when the agreement is fully completed it would 
be laid on the table of the house. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to know if the house was to understand 
from what the noble lord had stated that parliament was to have no option 
in respect to this business, except as to a formal vote atter the agreement 
had been completed with the Hudson's Bay Company—an agreement 
involving a question of so much importance as the transfer of Vancouver's 
Island. Was not the house to exercise its judgment upon such an impor- 
tant question before the agreement be finally concluded! The noble 








be deceived as to the real state of Ireland. The present condition of that 
country was too serious to be dismissed inthe easy off-hand way in which 
it had been treated by the noble lord and the other hon. members. He 
believed that the course of the present discussion had found two hon. gen- 

tlemen, the hon. member for Northampton and the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury, perfectly satisfied with the statement of the noble lord; but 
he (Mr. Osborne) thought the conduct of Government with respect to 
Ireland deserving of something more than mere invective. (Hear, hear). 
He was not going to make an atteck on the Government with respect to 
Ireland ; because as he would do nothing derogatory to the dead, so he 
would say nothing against a dying and expiring Government. Gentlemen 
counected with Ireland must not, however, be left in their present posi- 
tion. He had resisted the ery for the repeal of the union; but if this state 
of things was to continue session after session, and if the promises made 
out of office were not kept in office, if this course was persisted in next 
session, he would then join the Irish Confederation or any other confed- 
eration which should have the power of forcing the Government to do 
justice to Ireland. The conduct of the be. Government was “ a mock- 
ery, a delusion, and asnare”’ towardsIreland. (Hear, hear.) After hav- 
ing induced their supporters to turn out the Peel Government by what 
must now appear a factious vote they introduced a Coercion Bill, aud got 
that passed on the understanding that they would carry out other meas- 
ures. The hon. member, after referring to several alterations of the law 
not yet etlected, proceeded to say that the course taken by the noble lord 
and his coeleagues could lead to nothing else but auarchy and bloodshed 
in Ireland, for they had acted on much the same system 1s the Provisional 
Government in France adopted towards the labourers ; they told Segoe: 
ple they would give them eae and when they came into office, 
how had they kept their promises’ He said that unless some st party 
were prepared to take the Government and to turn out these men of straw, 
their tenure of Ireland would be lost. At the present moment he looked 
forward with horror to the winter in Ireland, and that night's debate 
would give a tone to Irish feeling whichthe noble lord would be the first 
to regret. [Hear, hear. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE had no intention to defend the declarations made 
years ago by the present government, but when the people of Ireland 
complained that more was not done tor them, be must remind them that 
they did not apply to that house, to the Government or to England in a 
form likely to conciliate. (Hear.) He utterly repudiated such doctrines 
as those held by the hon. member for Manchester, which went to estab- 
lish that at the root of this agitation was a determination to destroy the 
church of Ireland. It was right that the House of Commons, ready as it 
was to make amendments when nec , should let the Irish know that 
armed resistance, treason, sedition, and formation of secret societies 





lord had referred to the opinion of Major Crofton, who had commanded 
the Queen's troops at Fort Gallois. He wished the noble lord to state 
what foundation this gentleman had for forming this opinion, and whether 
he had ever visited the Red River ! 

Lord J, RUSSELL said that the opinion given by Major Crofton was 
only a general one when asked upon the subject. This gentleman had 
not said whether he had instituted any inquiry upon the subject. In re- 
spect to the first question put to him by the right hon. geutleman, he be- 
lieved that the government policy in yo to this matter was the same 
as that which they had pursued when charters had been granted by the 
Crown in respect to certain colonies, and not such charters as had bem 
granted under acts of ee 

The Earl of LINCOLN was much disappointed with the answer of the 
noble lord, and he would therefore give notice of his intention on the 
first opportunity of going into committee of supply to move an address to 
the Crown upon tue subject. 
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To Correspondents.—" A Constant Reader” at Cincinnati, who makes eoquiries 
relative to the date of the postal arrangements referred to in the Albion of Sth ult, 
is informed that the documents have been lent and not yet returned. 4s coon 0s 
we gain access to them we will write him. 

“ Florence,” whe gives neither name nor address, is informed ee 
py to furnish old subscribers with missing numbers, when in our power. ~— 
beautiful tale to which she alludes, has never, to the best of our knowledge, 
completed, although advertised by London publishers. 


We are anxiously awaiting the arrival of the Acadia, Cunard steamer, 
at Boston. Her day of sailing was the 29th alt., this day fortnight. 


On the faith of the National Intelligencer we gave last week @ curious 
statement relative to a new scheme for the conquest of Mexico, yet wnan- 
nexed. So grave was the rumour, that the Senate called upon the Presi- 
dent for infurmation on the subject. This application drew from him 
the following reply, delivered to that body on Tuesday last. Some of 
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tained in the President's rather short answer: 
being still afoot ; and say that the first steps will be taken under pretext of 
a baffalo hunt through the coveted province ; 
Wasuixoton, Aagast 8, 1848 
‘nalod Slates 
go oT pele a of the Senate of the 7th instant, requesting 
the President to inform that body “ whether he has any information that 
any citizen or citizens of the United States is or are now preparing or | 
intending to prepare, within the United States, an expedition, or to | 
revolutionize by farce any part of the Republic of Mexico, or to assist in 
so doing ; if he has, what is the extent of such preparation, and | 
whether he has or is about to take any steps to arrest the same,” | have | 
to state that the Executive is not in possession of any information of the 
character called for by the resolution. — 
The late treaty of pence with Mexico has been and will be faith 
fally observed on our part. JAMES K. POLK 





The trial of Drayton, the principal party implicated in abducting slaves | 
from Washington, has resulted in a verdict of guilty, on two counts et 
the indictment. There are many more pending against him, which the 


active and eloquent members go forth on etectioneering 
| for their favourite candidates 


| spirit in which charges of all so -e inst the tl b 
spirit in which charges of all sorts are made agains ese gentlemen Y through exactly the cnise om the 


American j ea ot ve entire credit to the repudiation con- | and Adams the Free Soil, or non-eztension of slavery, party. Daring the | lessen by one the mob 
= os worth They talk of the scheme | next three months the battle must be fought; and its din will probably | 
become louder and louder when Congress adjourns, and many of its most 


We notice with much regrejt the virulent 
| 





their political opponents. 

Later accounts from Mexico inform usof the defeat of the insurgent | 
forces of Paredes and Padre Jaranta by the Government troops under | 
Bustamente. Paredes saved himself by flight. Padre Jarauta was taken | 
and shot. } 





{nu a portion of our edition of last Saturday we mentioned a report put} 


| forth generally by the Press of this city relative to a rumoured insurrec- by Mr. Cauchon, Editor of the Journal de Q 
| tion in Cuba. We are glad to learn by later arrivals that there is no trath 
There is undoubtedly mach discoateut prevailing in the | 


in the report. 
island, and many arrests of malcontents have been made by the Gov- 





ernment. 
The British Steam Ship Trent arrived here from St. Thomas and Ber 


district attorney does not appear to be in any hurry to press. Sentence | muda on Tuesday last. She brings no news of importance. General 


has not been passed. 





A proposition is betore Congress from the Hudson's Bay Company to | 
sell to the United States Government, for the sam of One Million of Dol- | 


lars, the land south of the parallel of forty-nine degrees, reserved to them 
by the Oregon Treaty. With respect to any pecuniary gains which the 
Company may derive, if this bargain be concladed, we have no means of 
judging ; but if it obviate the chance of frontiwr collision, always so much 
to be deprecated, and more so in regions far remote from communication 
with respective seats of Government—if it tend to remove jealousies, and 


prevent aclashing of interests, it iva consummation devoutly to be wished. 


The Senate appears inclined to make inquiry touching the value of the 


land and property offered ; we shall be glad & find that the parties in- | 


terested in the negotiation can satisfy it on this point at once. 

By reference to preceding columns it will be seen that the Hudson's 
Bay Company has beeu before the public in another way at home. 
Readers will find there an account of what was said in the House of Com- 
mons on the 17th ult., by Lord Lincoln, relative to a proposed transfer of 
Vancouver's Island to that corporate body, together with Lord John Rus- 
sell'sreply. In the Morning Chronicle of July 20, we find the following 
comments, which are of interest :— 

We observe that Lord Lincoln has given notice of his intention to move 
an address to the Crown, with the object of restraining the government 
from giving Vancouver's Island to the Hudson’s BayCompany. As the 
information which the public generally are likely to possess on this sub- 

ject is by no means proportioned to its importance, we conceive that good 
dervice may be done by a short statement of the main facts of the cases 

Vancouver's Island is situated m the Pacific, very nearly in the same 
latitude as the British Islands, and enjoys a climate very similar to our 
own, but milder and more equable It possesses a fertile svil, magnifi- 

cent forests, and immense tracts of good coal, reaching to the water's 
edge on various parts of the coast. What makes the Tether peculiarly 
valuable at this moment is, that an American Company is about to run a 
line of steamers from the Columbia river (almost within sight of the is- 
a) to Panama, and that this Company are at this moment contracting 
for their coals in England. Another project is on foot for establishing 
steam communication between the west coast of America and China; in 
short, an opening existe for supplying exclusively from a British posses. 
sion, the whole Pacific trade with the means of steam navigation, Above 
all, Vancouver's Island possesses, or commands, all the harbours on the 
western coast of North America—for there is not one between San Fran- 
éisco, in California, and the straits of Juan de Fuca. For all these reasons, 
it is highly important that a body of British colonists, prepared to tura 
these natural advantages to account, aud to muintain our supremacy in 
the Pacific, should be established in this favored situation ; and as the de- 
mand for coal otlers the linducement ofan immediate export trade, 
it is not wonderful that there should be persons in this country ready and 
willing to make tha adventure, if they could obtain the support and en- 

nt of government. But unfortunately the support and en. 

ment of government are otherwise engaged. For some reason, at 

which it is impossible to guess, Lord Grey has determined to dispose of 

Vaucouver’s Island in almost the only way which makes its colonization 

impossible, by adding it to the ee territories of the great company 

which monopolizes the fur trade. We look upon this as condemning the 
land to remain unpeopled tor the next centary. 

The Hudson's Bay Company is a fur-trading company, and nothing 
else; they have no machinery for colonization—no interest in, nor, we 
maintain, any real intention of colonizing; the laws and customs which 
prevail throughout their dominions are inconsistent with the very exist- 
ence of a prosperous settlement—nay, so entirely has this been always 





Paez, ex-President of Venezuela, had arrived from Jamaica at St. Thomas, 
not having proceeded to England, as was expected. 





In arecent number of the A/Lion we published a letter from the French 


| Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Marquis of Normanby, exonerating the 


British Government from all participation in the late insurrection in Paris. 
Count Demidoff, who had also been accused of acting as Russian pay- 
master to the insurgent forces on that occasion has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the chief editor of the Réforme :—*“ Monusieur,—La Réforme of 
| the 24th of June contains an article announcing my arrival in London, and 
stating that I had sent to Paris an enormous quantity of gold coin. The 
| journal adds that there is no need for it to launch into conjectures in or- 
der to divine the cause of so large a quantity of Russian gold being sent 
to Paris. Under any other circumstances, Monsieur, I should have al- 
lowed an allegation of this kind to pass unnoticed: but, accused at the 
moment when rivers of blood flowed in your unhappy city, it is impos- 
sible for me to keep silence. I, therefore, protest, with the whole strength 
of my indignation, against this odious calumny. For the last eight months 
I have never quitted Tuscany, where I still am. I, consequently, could 
not have been in London with gold for the bribery of an abominable 
anarchy. If any similar allegation should hereafter appear either in your 
columns or elsewhere, I hereby and beforehand most unreservedly and 
energetically give it the lie. I pray you, Monsieur, or if needs be, I re- 
quire you, to msert this letter in your next number. 
“ Agréez, &c., 
“San Donato, near Florence, July 4, 1848.” 


“ Demiporr.” 





The remains of the late Mr. Edmand Simpson were deposited on 
Monday last at St. Mark’s Church, near those of Mr. Price and Mr. John 
Barnes. The funeral service was performed atGrace Church by the Rev. 


Dr. Taylor, and was attended by a very largeconcourse. The pall-bearers 





on this melancholy occasion were the following well-known gentlemen 
of this city ;—Duncan Pell, Ogden Hoffman, Wm. H. Maxwell, George 
P. Morris, Fitz Greene Halleck, Prosper M. Wetmore, F. R. Tillou, and 
James W. Gerard. 

A meeting was to be held last night, at the Astor House, for the purpose 
of arranging a benefit for Mr. Simpson’s widow and family. The invitation 
to this meeting bore the following influential names :—W. F. Havemeyer, 
Francis R. Tillou, David C. Colden, Fitz-Greene Halleck, George P. 
Morris. 

The time of year is unfortunate, so many of the late Manager's friends 
being at this tims inthe country. Next week we will give full informa- 
tion as to what will be done in this most deserving case. 





The Buena Vista steamer, bound hence to Halifax, N.S., for whose 
safety some fears were entertained, put into Barrington, N.S., on the 
30th ult. with damage to her machinery. The captain and passengers 
had reached Halifax in a schooner. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreat, 8h August, 1848. 
After a week of rain, the weather cleared up yesterday, and though 
some injury has been done in the low grounds, the crops in better sec- 
tions of the Province promise to be abundant. Indeed, should we be 
favoured with weather of average fairness during this and the ensuing 
month the harvest will probably be such as has not been seen in this coun 


understood, that in 1838, when their trading license was renewed, Lord | “Y for many years past. 


— very wisely inserted a clause to the effect that, in case it should | 


prove desirable to found a colony in any part of those dominions, their 
rights and privileges should be abrogated in the district so colonized. 

@ repeat, that it isnot the interest of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
colonize Vancouver's Island. Their whole system is founded on the ex- 
clusion of meme oa keeping their hunting grounds intact for their 
beasts of chase and their Indian hunters—and this not only on account of 
the export or fur trade, but also of that in imports, or manufactured arti- 
eles of which they have also by law a complete monopoly. While no 
private trader can sell so much as a handkerchief to one of their servants, 
or to an Indian, without their permission, they charge a hundred percent 
on every article which they import. Now, no colony could exist within 
the jurisdiction of such a tariff as this, and a free colony in Vancouver's 
Island would so seriously interfere with the operation of that tariff, as to 
render its continuance on the continent almost impossible. Theretore, 
we say that the Hudson's Bay Company will never colonize Vancouver's 
Island. But, even if such were their intention, there is another reason 
why they should not be allowed to do so at the present moment. It 
seems that a memorial has been sent bome fromthe Red River settlement 
—the only settlement which has been formed by the company—to the 
effect that their government is so bad and oppressive, as to make living 


There are rumours rife of Ministerial changes in consequence of the 
death of Judge Jones, which has created a vacancy ou the Upper Canada 
Bench. It is said that Mr. R. B. Sullivan, the Provincial Secretary, is te 
be Mr. Jones's successor, Mr. Price, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, to 
be Secretary, Mr. M. Cameron, Commissioner of Public Works, to take 
the Crown Lands Department, and Mr. W. H. Merritt, or H. H. Killaly 
to be Commissioner of Public Works. That Mr. Sallivan will receive the 
vacant Judgeship is very likely, as he always intimated his determination 
to retire from the ministry on the first opportunity that presented itself; 
and notwithstanding what I said ina former letter of his fondness for 
inflicting long lectures on the public, in season and out of season, he will 
bea great loss to his party. He has less of the bitterness of politics than 
any man that I kuow, has much showy talent, and is a great favourite in 
private life with all men, whatever their political creed may be. He and 
Mr. Lafontaine are now at Washington on business connected with the 
reciprocal opening of the markets of the Union and this Province to the 
produce of the respective countries. 

The late alarming news from [reland has drawn more of our attention 
tothe harlequinades ot the O’Connors and Mooneys of your city than we 
have hithervo given them. Madness is catching; the mind of the world is 
in a state of frenzy, and political farces very often end in tragedy. A revo- 











under it intolerable, and that this memorial was signed by almost every | lution got up by Messrs. Mooney and O'Connor strikes one as being sim- 


adult male inthe settlement. We are told that Lord Grey desired Lord 
Elgin to institute a special inquiry into the matter, but that this inquiry 
has, for some reason or other, not been made; and it does seem a most 
extraordinary proceeding, in the face of such a complaint, and without 
any formal investigation into its truth, to make a vast and most important 
addition to the company’s territories—territories which, as we have shown, 
it is their interest not to colonize, and which experience has proved that 
they are either unwilling or wuable to colonize successfully. 

Vn the Hudson's Bay Company, as far traders and general merchants, 
we say gap Ul ey have carried on, with immense profit, against great 
difficulties, a ing and praiseworthy enterprise. But when they ask 
us to forget that it is to their interest to prevent the free competition 
of a free colony with their monopoly—to forget that they are at the pre- 
sent moment upon their trial for gross mismauagement of their own terri- 
tories, and to give up this island, the key-stone of the coast, with all its pro- 
mising future, to their despotic sway—then, we say. it is time for those in 
this country, who take an interest in the extension and prosperity of our 
colonies, to bestir themselves, and to insist that this affair, upon which 
such vast interests depend, shall not be made the subject of a transaction 
between a minister and a commercial company in a dark corner of the 
Colonial office. We have no wish unduly to prejudge the merits of this 
question ; all we wantis, that something should be known about it before 


it is too late to amend it; and we must say that, prima facie, the case of | cash or goods and chattels would pause in his career. 
Parliament has just had a severe lesson to 


the company is a bad one. 
warn it against blind contidence in the legislative powers of Lord Grey. 


Ws have no wish to see the melancholy farce of the New Zealand charter | -™orrow it will be, down with some other ism. 
re-enacted in the case of Vancouver's Island; and we cannot allow an offi- 


ply ludicrous; but still, they might induce afew fools to come into this 
| country to get knocked on the head—for they may rely upon it that nine- 
tenths of our ae! gg would regard them as pirates and robbers and 
| treat them accordingly. What moralists aud logicians these patriotice gen 
| tlemen are: England tyrannizes over Lrelend, and Canada must be punish- 
ed therefor! Tom Jones beats Bill Smith, and Bill Smith’s brother in re- 
venge beats Peter Smyke. All very pleasant, no doubt, to be the opera- 
tor, but the party operated upon would be of a very ditferent opinion. 
This notable scheme of “ whipping” Canada for the regeneration of Ire- 
land has no parallel in sacred or profane history, with the single excep- 
tion of the tamous flagellation of Sancho Panza, to bring back to her 
original beauty, his master Don Quixote’s renowned mistress. the Lad 
Duleinea del Toboso. We are much pleased here, on the whole, wit 
the conduct of the respectable portion of the New York Press in this mat- 
ter; although we are somewhat surprised that even one among them 
should countenance such wickedness and insanity. 
For my own part, | am of opinion, even yet, that there will not be a 
rebellion or revolution—that is, a general rising—in Ireland. There may 
indeed, be an outbreak, or several outbreaks; but when the leaders of the 
movement declared that one of their chief objects was to seize on all the 
| land of the country and divide it among the people generally—when this 
| doctrine was promulgated, every Repealer worth five pounds sterling in 
Once confiscation 
| becomes the fashion, there will be little distinction made between real 
estate and personal property :—to-day, the cry is, down with landlordism ; 
But, in times like 
these, to speculate on what even an hour may bring forth is rash, nay, 





: ory . > } - : . . 
cial punctilio, assamed by Lord John Russell with great decorum for the | tuol-hardy ; and so fast and startling do changes and events come upon us, 
occasion, to interfere with the most essential of our constitutional privi- | that a repetition of Caligula’s freak of appointing his horse to the consul- 
leges—the right of Parliament to express its opinion and exercise its in- | “Pp We iid before long be regarded as merely an ordinary occurrence, 


fluence on matters which concern the highest interests of the empire. 





The Convention at Buffalo, to which we alluded lest Saturday, has 


nominated Mr. Van Buren as President, and Mr.C. F. Adams, son of the 


scarcely worthy of a passing remark. 
j| Ihave spoken of some expected changes in our Provincial Cabi- 
jhet. This body now consists of either eleven or twelve members, 
jar umber preposterously out of proportion with the means of the country 
as Well as its population. Why, in England the Cabinet never consisted 


late Jobu Quincy Adams, as Vice-President. There are, thereiore, now of more than thirteen, and the celebrated ministry of the elder Pitt num. 


three sets of candids tes fairly launched before the people—Cass and Butler | 
representing the Democratic—Taylorand Fillmore the Whig—Van Buren } tirement of 


bered but seven. In Canada five or six ministers would be fully suffi- 
; cent to form our Provincial Cabinent; and it is to be hoped that the re- 


Mr. Sullivan will be seized on as an opportune occasion to 


ry ina, tin Se 
sity there is for so man 
to canvass | try go ont of office. Thus we cha 









; who 

y evils r ~ : - 
their deliberations secret, and int whieh 
_— always see all » dew the ming. 
government resigning their situations just as beet neha Of the 
ing learnt the business properly, and fresh bande coming in be ed a 
This 4 
present system in some of the offices, but atlein pers | Under = 
suspect that the leaders of the party now in power bee, ; and I *trungiy 
their most influential supporters into the ministry wih ete Pred 
them more strongly to themselves, determined that all - View of binding 


together. ust sink or Wim 

here has been another trial of strength bet : 
fontaine men in the county of Mostustind: prenena tme and Le. 
cand a zealous semmbly 


of the Ministry. A meeting was called to » i a4 
Cauchon’s Gahuecatn with respect to his usethe 24 — Option of Mr. 
result was a small row in which there was much dista and the 
exchanged between the parties. The Ministerialists = some b} 
but, from the facts, I would say it was a drawn bat a 
at all, as regards the object in view. 
Here in Montreal, the Franco-Canadian ciyj 
almost « duel, in the course of last week. tnd ly brought forth 
about some writings in Papineau’s paper the « § hme Non quarrelied 
ing to “ wink and hold ont their tron” when the police ~ Were prepar- 
prevented deeds of high emprise from being then and th interfered, and 
the bye, I much fear, that the obsolete fashion of duelling lik, y 
off things of the old world, is not unlikely to wren dy other cast. 
Young Canada has of late been industriously cultivating its m vogue here. 
I have noticed that young gentlemen delighting jn Oe ustache; and 
greatly given to quarrelling ; and of course with such a henite anil ~ 
they can descend to no meaner weapons than sword and ietel ee 
Since writing the above I am informed that q report’ is ' : 
town that the Government has received a communication fro Ww =» hg 
ton intimating that the friends of lreland are holding meetin ~ ae 
the frontier towns of the Union, and preparing for a denveat ieee “ 
It is further said, that a general lately in the service of the United 
and who distinguished himself in the Mexican war, is to be the ha 
the invading army. I give you this on dit for what it is worth: - "a oy 
self, I do not believe in it further than I do in the mighty thin th — 
to be performed by O'Connor and Mooney. # Sat ere 
Commercial matters are very dull. Some excitement 
within the week by the diescvens of forgeries to a conaido nis creuied 
having been committed by a person of the name of Carre, for many — 
an accountant in this city, and who has fled to the States. = 
I regret to see in one of this morning’s papers a report of t 
suicide, of Colonel John Prince, M. PP. for Essex. . This br oon 
circulation yesterday and the day before, but was not beliowel, ” 
Sir Benjamia D’Urban is now on a tour of inspection in Upper Canada 
It is generally believed that Major-General Armstrong will shortly be 
relieved from his command in CanadaWest, and that he will be succeeded 
by Major-General Rowan, favourably known in this Province a8 military 
secretary to Sir John Colborne. P,P. 


N.B.—Our Montreal Correspondent’s letter of August 1 came to hand only 


yesterday, by the same post that brought us the above. It was post marked “By 
Steamboat.” 


HMusic. 


Mapame Pryevi.—lIt will not be very long (probably two or three 
months) before we shall have among us the most extraordinary woman of 
the age—certainly the most extraordinary as far as regards her maryel- 
lous musical powers. 

She has for a long time occupied, as a pianiste, the highest position in 
the musical world. It is not that she can play this or that—she is an 
epitome of all the pianoforte schools and players, since the harpsichord 
castits skin. Every style of music to her is alike translatable! The 
simple thoughts, and the clear, comprehensive designs of Clementi and 
Dussek—the chaste and immortally classical works of Sebastian Bach— 
the tender, imaginative and elegant creations of Mozart—the thoughtfal, 
massive, sublime, yet wild dreamings of Beethoveu—the blameless purity 
of Hummel’s revelations—the combination of mind and passion which 
reveal the soul of Mendelssohn—the grandeur of Thalberg, the omnipre- 
sence of Listz, the elegance of Déhler, the physical genius of De Meyer 
—the sublimated dreamings of the father of the Romantic school, Cho 
pin—all speak, as from the soul of each, from the fingers of this extraor- 
dinary woman. So perfect is her musical organisation, that her mind ac- 
knowledges not the trammels of schools; the whole musical language is 
hers, and whoever discourses, she takes in at once glance every striking 
peculiarity, and the very soul of his language. 

We do not exaggerate in our account of Madame Pleyell: the fascina- 
tions of her mind and person are perfectly irresistible ; for besides that 
beautiful genius, which is the heavenly spark, Natare has clothed it ina 
human form scarcely short of perfection. She is in truth “ beautiful ex- 
ceedinglie,” and will turn the heads and win the hearts of the entire im 
habitants of the United States. 

This extraordinary union of rare mental and physical beauty is bat 
seldom found, but when found it is perfectly irresistible. We caution our 
readers in time, that they may fortify themselves to resist so potent a 
spell-weaver. 





After a very long silence, M. Henri Herz will shortly again appear 
before the public in a new composition, which will be published simal- 
taneously here, in England, France, and Germany. ; 

We have had the pleasure of hearing it, and find in it all that old spirit 
which has rendered his name so famous and his compositions 80 popular 
The new work is a grand Introduction sad 
Concert Polka, being in fact a grand concert piece. The introdaction 
extremely beautiful, being more than usually thoughtful and meaning, 
and would, indeed, of itself be perfect within itself. The Polka is origi 
nal and elegant in an extraordinary degree, even more so than the gever- 
ally elegant themes of that elegant writer. The elaboration and the fill 
ing up. are graceful, piquant, and full of ingenious passages and brillisst 
thoughts. , 

This piece will appear in a few weeks, and we may congratulate - 
M. Herz’'s admirers, and they are very numerous, upon 80 gratifying © 
event. 


for a quarter of a century. 





his is of less 


Our usual Theatrical report has this week miscarried. T ios 


moment, as affairs are not very brisk in the New York theatres. 
week, we doubt not, our able reporter will bring up his arrears. 


To the account of Mr. Macready’s Benefit published in the > ead 
week before last, we have to add the following remarks extrac 
the London Examiner ot July 15. 


ight bed 
“ After the rapturous reception given to Mr. Macready —e — sy ee the 
somewhat subsided, it was felt that discontent existed in parts was wltimatel 
early scenes of the play were interrupted; and Mr. Macready \ d by over 
obliged to address the audience, and desire snch as were -_~ » was thas ret 
pressure to receive their money back, and leave the house. - has since 
tored, or excuse for disturbance was taken away ; for the disconte cited by MP 
stated to have had no mure creditable origin than the hostility 8000" 4'nies 
Macready's recent and very proper protest against the Monte Chris wbe 
tiful dispersion of threatenin sag before the net ” bat “ow gad 
ood evidence of this, incredible as it seems on such an occasion ; at 
folly are alike at all times, and even this was not the first example of su ~ 
tempted demonstration against an actor in advance of his fellows, ears ag? 
and discomfort of Royalty. Garrick was assailed some hundred z see bum ati 
precisely similar reason, when George the Second came im = roar, bet 
and, say the accounts of the day, ‘his Majesty was amazed at the = from the sees? 
told it was because people hated the French, smiled and oie bat did sat 
His Majesty's great great See k of loyalty 


of confusion. he fervent outirell 


vith ; owing her people better. oul . om 
weeend hor eerivale renewed ogeia and again as the National Anciet she abet 
appeared to have disposed her Majesty to enjoyment of the play; 
ed that she enjoyed it. No interruption occurred after the — before oF DC 
cannot remember a night of more real interest to playgoers, 








hind the curtain.” 
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Notices of New orks. 
—_—_—__ 
ne Review ror Avocst—tIn a lengthened and laboured ar- 
Je, en'itied “Old Ireland and Young Ireland,” a writer this mon bh 
himself ou his having had the good fortune to solve the very per- 
ing question of what is to be done with that coustry. This he does, 
pot by putting forward with any pretension to novelty the cuckoo cry ot 
jestice to Ireland, but by explaining in a very few simple words whereiu 
bet ete: nally demanded Justice actually cousists. First,” says the 
qriter, “the English Parliament should govern Ireland fur the benefit of 
the Irish, and for the advantage of the Euglish themselves; aad this may 
be deve by grauting to both alike, all and the same religious, political, 
end social rights. Second, the British landlords should abolish their de- 
testable scheme of land-teaures, and instead of fenantry at wi'l substitut 
letting 0% lease.” Why the Patliameut should be called English, that uum- 
bers, awougst others, one hundred Representatives for Lrelaud, we ki ow 
pot; bat we know that the Parliament of the United Kingdom bas been 
and is legis! sting with the most intense desire to combine the “ benefit 
of the Ire” wih the “advautage of the Euglish themselves.” Th 
jiscovery of a certain mode of ascertaining the longitude at sea would not 
be bailed with more pleasure or rewarded with a larger graut, than would 
be the promulg atiop of any measures pluiuly a d eilectually teuding to 
this end. 

As fur social rights, we never can find them very clearly defined, and 
pouestly believe that legislation can do nothing for taem. “ Look at the 
[risb in America under the influence of laws that are free and equal,” 
triamphautly exclaims the Review. Wedo look. We meet them ofien 
ai the Astor House—but generally behind the chairs of the guests. We 
meet them on railroads—but they are generally grading and embauking ; 
not riding at ease inthe cars. Iu both cases they are useful, and may be 
most estimable members of society, but they are not quite on a fuoting 
with their employers in the social scale, whatever they may be iu the 
scale polilica!. 

For the religious rights of the Irish Roman Ca‘holics, we believe they 
eujoy perfect liberty of conscience and of worship. Their grievance is 
the Protestant Irish Church; but, we take it, this cannot possibly be fell 
in a pecuniary poiat of view by the peasantry, to whom the present mad- 
deving appeals to arms are chiefly addressed. A State provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy has been hinted at io the Imperial Parliament ; 
the so-called abuse may be, and probably will be, remedied. There is 
one politica! grievance, we confess, under which the Irish Roman Catholic 
labours; but he must share it with his English brethrea. The office o 
Lord High Cuancellor of England is closed against him, as the Crown is 
denied to a Roman Catholic monarch. How severely this presses upou 
the seven millions may be a curious, but would scarely be a profitable 
speculation ! 

The secoud act of this feasible scheme for the regeneration of Ireland, 
consists in “ British landlords abolishing their detestable land-teuures, 
and instead of tenantry at will substituting letting on lease.” But why 
British landlords?’ Why not Jrish landlords? Have the latter consulted 
aolely the interest of the tenant—the former exclusively theirowu? Read 
what the author of this article says about the native owners of the soil, 
who might at least be expected to take the lead in ameliorating the cou- 
dition of their countrymen. In a sketch of the life of Johan Mitchel he 
thus speaks of them :— 

Up to the summer of 1847, Jolin Mitchel had entertained the hope, that the Irish 
faut by some means, be induced to join with the people in a dewand for 

; rights. This hope was strengthened by the asseinbly in that yea’, of a body 
naming themselves “'Lhe Irish Council,” composed prim ipally of the landlord 
elas, who came together ostensibly for the purpose of demanding the redress of 
certain Lrish grievances from the Imperial Parliamen’, and whose sentiments, as 
expressed by inany individuals among them, appeared to verge upon a desire for 
Rational independence. His hopes, however, were not founded upon the effect of 
these demands ia Parliament, but in the belief that events might induce this coun 
cil to resulve self into a Natioval Convention, which would take the government 
of the country into its own hands, as its natural right. In this hope he joined the 
sciety at once, and it worked zealously, to produce a substantial union between 
the landlord and the tenant classes, by inducing the former, whom he then believed 
sincere in their desires to remove the abuses of lreland’s political and social sys 
tem, to concede to the tenanta full acknowledgment of that right named in Ireland 
“Tenant Kiglht,”’ that is to say, the right of the tenant to the increase in the value 
of bis farm, caused by the outlay thereon of his own capital and industry. The 
¢oldness a: d opposition with which this proposal was met convinced him of the in- 
sincerity with Which most of those gentlemen had assumed an appearance of na 
tional spirit He at once warned the people that the landlords ad broken faith 
wih them, that they should put no faith in their professions, fur their only motive 
was a wish to wring trom the fears of the English Government such concessions to 
heir own class as should enable them to raise their rack-rents with greater securi 
tyaodease. Itis remarkable that this suspicion was perfectly justitied by the 
eveut: witness the passing shortly alter of the “ Coercion Act,’ aud the immedi 
ate lull thereupon, in the landlord agita.ion 

From that hour le saw the idleness of attempting a settlement of the differences 
bewween laudlord and tenant, until the people should be able to mace their own 
terms, Tlis conviction he expressed as fully and forcibly as he might, inthe Na 
tion newspaper, until the proprietor of that journal dissenting from some of his 
Views, he was compelled te separate himself from it. 
in February, 48, he established the United Irishman, where his opinions, 
though unchanged, were more fully de veloped than they had been previously. 
Int be argued ihe necessity of a complete and radical change in the relation of 
the people vo the soil; which, ifthe landlords continued obdurate. would consist 
Hanuiler al. cuatiou of their so-called rights in the land, to be tran fer ved inab- 
solule ownership to theoccumer. Atthe same time, although forms ot government 
were never a f yremostconsideration with him, he distincly advocated the esiab 
lishweut of Ireland as an Independent Republic. 

8o it seems that the Saxons are first to be massacred or sent about their 
business, and then the Iris: landlords are to be coerced or dispossessed— 
aly a pleasaat prospect for the latter!’ Need we wonier that the pro- 
perty and iutelligeuce of Ireland discountevance the threatened insurrec- 
tion? As for the provocations thereto, it would be well for some persons 
here, who c volly recommend rebellion and bloodshed, to turn to their 
own Declaration of ludependence, and contrast the wrongs therein record- 
ed wth the flimsy list of real, bona fide Irish grievances. The Colonists 
of 1776, with all their catalogue of intolerable evils, deemed it due to them. 
a to account to the world for the solemn step they took. The soi-disant 

niends of Ireland ia 1848 lash themselves into ungovernable fary by enn- 
Merating astring of grievances, most of which are removed, all of which 
i exaggerated, and the heaviestof which are the natural consequence of 
© unwillingness of the Saxons to have their throats cut without resist- 
ance. 

We hai no intention of writing an article on Irish affairs, when we cast 
our eye on this temperate and truthful article! But the quaintness of 
me of its remarks tickles us exceedingly, coming, as they, do into sach 

relief against the statements put forth from other sympathising 
qarters. Thus whilst some sympathisers, peace-loving and humane, who 
—s < Wrote aud spoke so eloquently and with such holy horror on the un. 
F weiante ga and barbarity of foreign warfare, now point exultingly to 
di armed gathering of the clubs ready for “ war to the knife” in civil 
oe what says this Reviewer about Ireland uprising in its streogth 7 
Ty her an « expiring victim,” and asserts that * England, ever brutal 
~ spr ypie (') essays by gag-laws and muskets to smother the groans and 
obs of agony which escape from her convulsive breast.” The sobs and 
es of the dying victim in the Democratic are the pikes and guns of the 

"8 gant of the sympathisers. Jt woulil be as ensy to reconcile these 

a8 stencies—the « toucling submission” of the one—the determined resi - 

‘ 
lance of ty. Other— 18 to trace the con iectioa betwee. England’s “ vampire 


peeves of attening oa the vitals” of Lrelind, as deaonuced by the Demo- 
erate Revirw, 4 
Bax, tt ; . 

m+ for tue relief of the poverty and di-tvess of the Lish. It woul 


Perks s be us easy to reconcile egual rights, as preached by certoia learu- 





wl the payment of Bight Millions S e ling in ore year by the |“ commend 
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Five Points. 
that the physical force m wemeat will fail. We hoe it will, and doubt it 


ple. We believe it. Possibly the Irish miy take ofonce, bat that is the 
Reviewer's affair—not ours. 

The climax of all this is capped by the remely of remedies, 
ed, by the way, iu some very spaatalvics about registering and elec- 
tions. It is simply the retara to Parliament of “ sic honest and able Irish 
Members.” 


inculeat- 


In the present ant frequently divided state of the Imoerial 
Councils, this prescription, if made ap aad adw‘uistered, would be found 
asovereigu balm. Only remember, reader, it is uot our suggestion. We 
would not so libel the Irish. They return one handred Memberse—six 
only are asked tor, hosest andable men! Alas! poor Ircland—a paltry six 
per ceat. of iutegrity and taleut! aud the Democratic says, non es! in- 
ventus ! 

In making these comments we are not actuated by any ill-will towards 
the Review itself. Its name aud doctrines do not stir up oar gall. Oa 
the coutrary, we sometimes fiad interesting articles aud useful hints 
therein, The present nu aber, for instance, has a very agreeable iatro- 
duction to Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte in his prison at Ham, where 
he was visited by Mr. Henry Wikoff, who coutribates the article. The 
next number will show us more of the Priace, portrayed in his own con- 
versations, and taken dowa by Mr. Wikotf whilst the words spokeu were 
fresh ia his memory. We shall look fur the conversations with inter- 
est. 

Tue Esotrsuuas’s Greex Coxconpasce or tus New Testament. 
New York. 1848. Harpers. Ou merely looking at this large and bana. 
sume octavo, ove canuot fail to be struck with it as a monament of patient 
aud persevering industry. Its object is to provide for the student, either 
of Theology or the Greek language, a verbal connection between the 
Greek and the English text; or, in plainer terms, to show in what way 
the same word is rendered from the Greek in differeut passages of the 
New Testament. To the clergy such a book, if correct, will be invalu- 
ible, and to scholarly laymen it will be also of deep interest. The an- 
thor’s name d.es not appear on the title-page, but we gather from an in- 
troduction that it is the work of a Mr. Geo. V. W gram. Whether he 
belougs to the Church or not, we have no means of judging. The intro- 
duction bears, moreover, no date of time or place, and though there are 
introductions to first and secoud editions, and various details about the 
revisions, readers are left to judge for themselves whether it be aun Ameri 
can or an EBaglish work. This omission of the word repriat is becoming 
iaconvenieutly common with publishers ; it is au annoyance to any real 
lover of books. 

Gownte, on THe Kixo’s Prot. By G. P. R. James. New York. 1848. 
Harpers. & cheap edition of James's last novel; and by the way we 
are glad to see that Le has gone back to historical characters, and days 
long siuce past. Marvelling with many others at the prolific use which 
Mr. James makes of his pen, we confess ourselves amongst his decided 
admirers ; aud shall seize the first spare moment for reading in bis pages 
afull, true, and particular account of the plot of the Earl of Gowrie agains 
the life of James IL. If we mistake not, there is much dispute amongs' 
Scottish historians as to the character and even the existence of the plot 
Mr. James is fully competent to balauce between conflicting authorities, 
aud co give his readers much picturesque puiuting of the times and a 
good two hours’ entertainment besides. 

Dictionary or AmernicanisMs. By John Russeil Bartlett, New-York, 
1848. Bartlett and Welford.—This work, in one octavo volume, is called 
on the title page a Glossary of Words and Phrases, usually regarded as 
peculiar to the United States: and as such it is a needful and proper vin- 
dication on the part of the scholars on this side the Atlantic from the 
charge made against them on the other, of having vitiated the mother 
to igue. Mr. Bartlett has shown conclusively that the majority of the 
so-called vulgarisms here, are provincialisms in the “ Old Country,” ban- 
nished perhaps from the lips of the refined circles of London, but extant in 
good old authors now dead, and in good old places still existing. 

There are some interesting remarks in the prelace—amongst them the 


folowing has strack us:— 


#j4aloc of the | ed off from the body of the house fur the pur 
the maguificent crush-room nw wen oe = vensing apartment fur the 
: : : Htustrious guests. The members oe Royal suite sat in the bomes 

On two items we are happy to agree with the Reviewer. He deems the right ond left of the Sovereign. The appearauce of the Line 


net fora moment. He thisks that O'Conaoell tiled with the Irish peo- | ceutral piece immediately factug the stage, while ite 


oa0e, onde coutrived thet 





wore an air of unexpected novelty, for the Royal box formed a huge 

maness aud 

spleadoar agsia proclaimed the ingenuity aud taste of Mr, G.e@ ia eom- 

posiug these extempore decorations. The design consisted of 9 long 

sweeping tent, elegantly hung with crimson dumask and figured lace, 
surmounted with aac tablature of velvet and @ crows an! cushion, with 
a spreaiiog back grouad of goldeu flags. ludspeadently o! the architec. 
taral advantages resultiag from this wew position of the Ruyal box, and 
the glitteriug richuess of the ensemble—aot forgetting the basement of 
scarlet beefeaters, hor Majesty aad the Priace were brought within the 
view of vearly the whole of us spectators. 

It ie needless to say immediately upou the eatrance of the Royal party 
the eutihusaswn of tie public was demonstrated ia the castomary Way. 
Phe cartaia in the meanwhile rose, displaying the ¥ veal researces of tho 
establishment, flanked by a lage gathermyg of strangers. The National 
Authem Was then suug ia solo by Castellan, Alboul, aud Viardot Gareia, 
wud the iaterjectional applause oa the part of the aadience, who exhibited 
taut happy taability to restoain the feel ige of loyalty and devotion whieh 
the preseuce of ine Queeu now invariably bringe forth. 

The perlorman: 6, WO, Possessed a new and extr vordinary interest. 

The opera was Meyerbeer's Hugueno's, produced fur the tiest dime in this 
country ia the Ltalian lauguage. although by no meeus wofamiliar to the 
masical world by the able exposition it has received from the German 
aud Belgian companies dariug the last seven years. It is stated that 
Meyerbeer has w urmly countenaneced the couversio 1 of this celebrated 
Freach opera into one for the Italian stage; while Mdlle. Alboni, who 
plays the page, ia compliance with the Berlin practice of subst uting a 
coutralio for a soprano singer in the part, has been provided with “ ad- 
ditiouul matter” expressly by tke composer, eal ulated to exhibit the 
beanty of her gifts, and give importance to a hitherto subordinate charac- 
ter. The text, we are ollicially informed, is trom the Berlin edition of 
the score, bringing the action within the coupass of tour acte instead of 
live, the excisious that are made being, we believe, sanctioned by Meyer- 
beer himself. 
Although we have had several good performances of the Huguenots by 
companies of address aud discipline, we have bad none approaching, as a 
whole, that of last night. Limited as was the opportunity, preparation of 
no ordinary kind had been bestowed upon it—particulorly ta the scenic 
accessories Which » work of this melodramatic complexion so mach re- 
quires. Its reputation at the Academie was establisied, we app eheod 
wainly by the super-costlines. of the embellishments, and its complete- 
ness asaspectacle. These gollen characteristics have not been denied 
it here, end the mise en scene is of almost uarivalled m iguiticenece, be- 
speaking an open-handed expenditure which, it is to be hoped, will mot 
in the end be profitless. The dresses are new throughout; and the en- 
semb/e formed by the mingling groups of Catholics aud Protestants are 
among the most picturesque we ever witnessed. We can conceive noth. 
ing more beautiful than the variegated spleudovr of the Queen's gardeus 
at Chenonceaux, with the blithesome aud unrestrained revelvies of her 
attendanuts—nothing more imposing than the rude reality of the outbreak 
between the Huguenot and Catholic soldiery ; or of the departure of the 
galley at the end of the second act. 

With all the aids, however, of generous embellishment and almost fwalt- 
leas execution, we do not think the opera likely to survive many at hte. 
Its progress for about two hours is heavy and fatiguing, and the music is 
oftentimes destitute of any featare save that of showy odduess—piquantly 
It with clever and dexterous effects of instrumentation. M. Meyerbeer 
auderstands the art of writing for the orchestra, and of giving it glitter- 
ing point, better, perhaps, than any man living: but what interest there 
is in the Huguenots resides mainly, we think, ia the subject of the libret- 
to, which is one of the most suggestive and exciting in the whole records 
of history. The distin tness of purpose which separates the two partios 
ia not, however, fee bly indicated, aud the lighter stratus of the ¢ atholio 
cavaliers, breathing carelessness, enjoyment, and a sort of vague, siaful 
licence, contrast forcibly with the graver tones of the Protestants, whose 
pious denunciations ¢ hill where they fall, and throw a solemnity into the 
mutual antagonism of the personages that is tine ly dramati . Meyerbeer, 
in these large and elaborate works which individaalise as it were the 
French opera, demands the best supports of acting aod spectacle, and 
both of these essentials are supplied to the utmost. The protract ad dura- 
tion of the music during the firstand second acts, its patchy texture, and 
its oft-recarring uglinesses, are, nevertheless, drawbacks to the gratitica- 
tion for which the ingenuity of the carpeuter, the taste of the costumer, 
and the ekilfulness of the singer offer but poor atovements. 

The strength of the cast, as regarded the principals, ensured the most 
striking effects in a dramatic pointof view ; aud the chorussingers, upon 
whom devolved so much that was ardaous, siguolised themselves in a way 
meriting the highest praise. The effect prodaced by the roystering chorus 
of Catholic nobles, that for the female voices (knuwn as the “ Baigneuses”), 
the oath and elaborate finale, in the first act—the military refraine and 
Huguenot litanies, as well os the smouldering animosity and defiance of 
the two parties in the second—the benediction of the swords in the third 
—and the choral turnsult which depicts the consummation of the murder 
on the one hand, and the shneking agony onthe other, i the fourth, were 





“ The greatest perversions of the English language arise from two opposite causes 
Oue of them is the mtroluctiion of vulyarisins by uneducated peop.e, who not hay 
Ing tue Comiman i of proper w wrds lo express their i le 18, joVent OlLuersa for the pur 


children, and thus become permanent and prov.ncial. lhey are next seized upon 
by stuinp speakers at politic il ineetings, because they have an influence and are 
popular with the inas-es Next we hear them on the floor of Congress and in our 
halls of Leyisiation. CQamed by the newspapers, they become familiar to all, and 
take their place in the colloquial language of the whole people. Lexicographers 
now secure them aud give them a place in their dictionaries ; and thas they be 


this process has long been guing ou iu England, and duuvdese other languages are 
subject to similar idueuces 


who will find in it matter ready cooked to hand. 

Tue Battte or Buena Vista. By J. WH. Carleton. New York. 1848. 
Harpers. This neat little volume is from the pea of an officer of dragoons, 
present at the engagement, and encamped on the spot where it took 
place for several sneceeding mouths. He had thas every opportunity for 
compiling at leisure, with the iocality before his eyes, and his remiuis- 
| cences fresh. Two well executed maps of the field of battle and the 
neighbourh iod give additional recommendation to the book. The sub- 
sequent successes of the American arms in Mexico, and the ¢ xciting events 
oceuriug in Europe, may dull the edge of cariosity about this brilliant 


public notice. 


Stupy or Monern Laxovacnes. By L. FP. Klipstein. New York. 1848. 
modern languages is superseding that of the old; and we hail, therefore, 
vo'ume gives simaltaneous lessous in Freach, Ltalian, Spanish, German, 


of repute. 

Atrrep ix Ixpta. Boston. 1848. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln.—¥From 
personal knowledge of the country, we can honestly commend there 
“ Scenes in Hindustau” as well adapted for giving children some acquaint 
auce with that vast and importaut region. The pretty little book is « 
repriat from Chambers’s Library for Young People, and their name alone 
is a recommendation for anything. The Frontispiece is very neatly exe- 
cuted. Messrs. Barges, Stringer & Co. have the series fur sale. 


BOOKS RFCEKIVED. 


Banker's Magazine, for Amgust.........0..-seeseeee - J. 8. Homans. 

The Plough, The Loom. and The Anvil, for August,..... GB Zieber & Co. 

The West. a Metrical Ep'stle........-.-.. peccocss - G. P. Patnam. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine, for August.....-----+- J. Allen. 
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pose. These words continue among this class, are transmitte | by them to their | 


come firmly engratied ou our language. The study ef lexicography will show that 


This Dictiouary may be a temptation for unscrupulous caricaturists, 


with welcome any etfurt to facilitate their acquisition. This thin quart) | it has never before received. The aria addex 


Her Majesty honoured the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden with a} pick up as many bonque 
: jast pight, weal the usual «cene of loyal excitement incident the | 
Joourt visit, aad the display of official pomp, necessarily took plac e. with M. Maggies ! 
Upon this occasion the Royal box wae reus ed to the centre of the ho we written by Mr Grunet 
oceupyiug a cousiderabie portion of the grouud tier, which lad beeu divid- 


ll delivered with singular terseness ond force, establiching the finest me 
lodramatic resulte—in their way unegualls d. Of the artiste who enstain 
the leading characters we can only speak in general terms. The part of 
Valentine Vell into the hands of Viardot Garcia, whose immenre suecess In 
it at Berlin was ove of the main reasons whi hb induced the management 
of the Royal Italian Opera to bring out this vast work here. It was this 
part in which the ill-fated Falcon was so famous in Paris, but the remem- 
brance of that accomplished artist lias been weakened by the ability of 
her successur, who lias, in other enpitals, obtained a degree of glory not 
often paralleled io the record of theatrical trinmphe. Her representation 
last night fully justified the ramours which have preceded her, for her 
powers a8 an actress in the duets with Raoul when she worne lim ¢ecret- 
ly of his danger, and struggles with him to prevent his participation tn the 
massncre—the latter a situation bordering on the paintal, so trathfally, 
vehemently, and energetically was it deliveated—were developed in their 
broadest light. and might even be accounted sublime; to whieh the eriti- 
cal and affecting business of the last act, brought « matchless dramatic 
crisis, Madome Viardot Garcia ins, by this persewation, vindiented the 
loftiness of her pretensions as n tragic artist, aud despite those nnaccept- 
able and ungracions pecaliarities of utterauce which disfigure her vocal- 
ism in common with all others of the same straining and artificial clnes, 
her genius asserted itself nobly and commanded appreciation. The 
dazziiug and florid music belonging to Marguertie whe “rey awe 
executed by Madame Castellan—-the cavatina iv the gardens calling torth 
all her bravura attainments, all her mos efficient and most sparkling arts 
as asinger. Nor did she fail in affording a neat aud necarate delivery of 


} 


battle. But this little narrative may soen be read, aud we commend it to | this flush» and meaningless composition—written originally, no doubt, in 


direct view of the exposition of Madame Dorus Gras—ond the applanse 
she met with was warranted by her attractive displayof mechanical pro- 
ficieney. 


G. P. Putnam. Yew by year, we believe aud trast that the study of The little part of the page Urbain, as we have already stated, has been 


amplified especially for Alboni, who last ni 8 ty it n degree of interest 

to the score for the pur- 
poses of this delicious contralto, ocenrs in the scene where she announces 
the advent of Raoul. Conceived in a vein of native plensantry, 1t finds sn 


aad Portuguese. The editor is kuown already to the public as a linguist | | ja ipable expositor in the singer, who throws into it a delicate and be- 


witching waggishness, the effect of which, with the choral interpositions 
of the female voices, is airy and refreshing. Beyond this, the voral da- 
ties of the page are small indeed, and Alboui is not seen in either of the 
subseqnent acts. Mario as the Huguenot Raoul savg ns only he ean sing. 
The romance with which he regales the Catholic revellers in the first scene 
was rendered by him with superlative taste, the admiration which it won 
being partly excited by the superb viola obligato of Mr. Hill; ond the 
duet with the Queen, and, above all, the impassioned daet with Va 
lentine, which closes the third act, were resplendent iNustrations of prac- 
tical and iutellectual excellence. The stern and fanatien! Maret hed a 
weighty ond stalwart personator in Marini, whose sonorous ie a 
telling outline ‘to the uncouth « Piff, patf.” Tamborini, ae St. , was 
of immense value in the choruses, which develope the plot to — 
the Huguenots; and Taglinfico was far from being on —— Nevers. 
The evcores were severnl, consisting of the aforesnid - wonder. 
the interpolated oria of Alboni, aud the * Benedict " name — 
the lust a chorus of the grandest dimensions, nud most strikingly tm- 
o¥ ‘ for Viardot Garcin atal Mario otter their try- 
pressive, Culls were made tor de a tarbetn o 
ing duet in the third act, and they appenred more , aed 
curtuin fell to receive the voeiferons commendations of the sudieuce, aud 
te oe could rewch the stage iat : : 
yportunity of meationing that, in corjonetion 
appre: Prestaen Hiretto, i interesting memoir of Mev erbeer, 
iaens, is gold in the theatre. Besides the by ogra hi- 
cal sketch of the composer, it also coutaius au claborute analysis of the 
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Huguenots, gleaned from Mr. Choriey's “ Music and Manners” and Mr. 
Blis’s " Musical Shetehes 7 Parte” ” perusal of which will largely fa- 
cilitate the comprehension and evjoyment of the music. The more fre- 





gentlemen, to observe by whet means an intelligent and honest French 
iplomacy may maintain, spite of national prejudices ; 
England and France. Thus, when it is necessary to makea treaty with 


ion of such aids as these would doubtless be of great ser- England, or to conduct any transactions in common with her, it is not 


vice to the miscellaneous public. 


—_—_—_— 


Hector Bertioz.—With all his talents this composer has a vanity in- | 


only, it is not principally, the government which must be negotiated 
with ; there is something in England more powerful than governments 
and ministers—it is public opinion. Now there are in Eng two or- 
ganicand traditional parties—the whigs and the tories—the latter includ- 





ordinate, which peeps amusing!y through the [compliments paid to Eng- | ing all holding aristocratic opinions, the former democ ratic, at least as far | 


land in the following letter, recently addressed in Freuch to the Editor of | 


the London Morning Post :— 


as the institutions and character of England admit of sach a develope- 
ment. Each of these parties is a counterpoise to the other, and as one | 


Sir,—Allow me to avail myself of your journal to express in a few words senti- | rises and the other descends in public influeuce, the reins of government 
, 


ments natural after the reception I have met with in London. I am about to re 
turn into the country which they still call France, and which after all is mine. | 
am 
require for him to die in the midst of the ruins under which the flower is crushed 
buried. But of whatsoever length be the suffering that awaits me, | shal! 

rve to the last the most grateful recollection of your intelligent and attentive 
public, and of our brothers of the Fress, who have so nobly and constantly sup 
me, Iam doubly happy w have been able to almire among them the ex 
cellent qualities of goodness, talent, intelligent attention combined with honesty in 


criticism; they are the evident tokens of a real love for Music, and to the friends | the republic of 1848, will not bring about a similar dissension between 
of this noble Art, now so poor, promise for a future, 4 inspiring them with a cer-| the two great uations. - 
The 


tain assurance that you will not allow it to perish. personal question is a se 

eondary one; for you may believe me I love music better than my music—and | 
wish that more frequent opportunities of proving this had been granted to me. Yes, 
our Muse, affrighted by al) the fearful clamours which echo from one corner of 
the Continent w the other, seems to me secure of an asylum in England: and the 
hospitality will be the more spleadid in proportion as the host best recollects that 
one of her sone is the greatest of poets—that Music is one of the divers forms of 


poetry, and that on the same liberty as Shakespeare has employed in his immortal | 


conceptions depends the developement of the music of the Future. Farewell, 
then, all you who have treated me so cordially. I leave you with pein of heart, 
repeating involuntarily the sad words of Hamlet, “Adieu! adieu! Kemeimber 
me.” Hector Bencioz. 
Awyoruern Musicat Gesius.—M. Chopin, the celebrated pianist, gave a 
second morning concert last week, at the residence of a noble amateur, 
the Baril of Falmouth; which, like the former, was attended by a nume- 
rous assemblage of dilettauti. It is to be regretted that M. Chopin has 
confined his performances to these semi-private reanious. But such has 
always been his custom; and during his whole career he has very rarely 
peared before a great public audience; which his delicate state of 
health, and the nervous seusitiveness induced by it, ina great measure dis- 
able him from doing. He declined, for this reason no doubt, to accept 
the invitation of the Philharmonic Society to perform at one of their con- 
certs this season. He has, however written several great orchestral con- 
certos, one of which was etfectively played by Madame Dalcken at a Phil- 
harmonic concert several years ago. His music, of which a large quanti- 
ty has been published, consists almost entirely of pieces adapted to cham- 


ber performance ; and it is in compositions of this description that he is | 


aceustomed to exhibit in private, or to small audiences, his exquisite qua- 
lities as a performer. 
Chopin's music is of excessive difficulty ; a difficulty not arising, us Tn 
the case of the most bravura music, from an accumulation of rapid pas- 
sand immense masses of harmonious thunder, but from the entire 
novelty of its structure. It is well known that, in the most piano-forte 
music, many of the difficulties are more apparent than real; the most ra- 
pid flights being formed of regular scales and arpeggios, each of which the 
sn has already executed a thousand times in other forms, but which 
erive some novelty of effect from being thrown into new combinations. 
Sit down to a page of Chopin—it is not blackened with heaps of double- 
demisemiquavers, and looks, in truth, quite plain and simple: but begin 
to play, and the first bar puzzles you. Notes placed at unexpected dis- 


tances, atd thrown into unexpected groups—the hands strangely inter- | 


woven—passages praticable by no known method of fingering—nice di- 
visions of the measure—and harmonies abounding in bold passing notes, 
suspensions, and prolongations, wholly new and unexampled—interpose 
stumblingblocks in every bar. A few performers are able to surmount 
such obstacles, but the many throw aside the music in despair; and hence 
Chopin's compositions have not gained the popularity their great beauty 
deserves. 

When we hear Chopin himself, these difficulties vanish; everything is 
executed with such absence of effort, and everything sounds so plain and 
simple to a cultivated ear, that we cannot imagine where the difficulties 
lay. in truth, to Chopin, they are not difficulties at all; they are the 
most obvious modes of execution which have naturally suggested them- 
selves to him in order to give utterance and expression to his character- 
istic and original modes B pera thought and feeling. Hence Chopin’s 
music has a mechanism peculiar to itself; and if this mechanism, reduced 
to principles, were studied and understood, the peculiar difficulties of his 
music would vanish. But this can be gained ouly by Chopin's own per- 
formance, or by the performance of those who have derived their method 
—w from him: and hence our disappointment that he has hither- 
to done so little himself to make his music known in England.—Spectator, 
July 15. 
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THE FORBIGN POLICY OF FRANCE 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY M. LAMARTINE IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 

jguuy Lb. 

We commend to the reader's notice the following vindication of the 
Foreign policy of the late Provisional Government of France. What he 
says of Great Britain is especially to be observed ; as is also his able 
summary of the progress and effects of Napoleon's career. Thus to at- 
tempt dispelling the false halo of glory that surrounds the memory of 
the Emperor was qn effort worthy of the great moral courage of Lamer- 
tine. 


Gentiemen :—There is nothing more agreeable, and at the same time 
more difficult, than to reply to a speech of M. Manguin on foreign affairs. 
He possesses the elegancies of controversy; he elevates and extends his 
discussion to the height of his intelligence and the limits of the globe ; 
but at the same time he has some points of view so eccentric and so per- 
sonal, and sometime hazards such assertions, that one fears, in rejecting 
an error, at the same time to oppose a truth. He borrows (to use his 
own expression) a little of my poetry tor his policy. I would borrow of 
him a little of his good sense, science, and eloquence to refute it. He ac- 
cuses frankly the position taken by French diplomacy, and my manifest 
of February. It is, said he, a contradictory policy, assuring and menacing 
atthe same time for foreign powers. If M. Manguin will again read this 
— declaration of February, he will perhaps acknowledge his error. 

joes not this manifest, said he, pledge France to blow the fire of repub- 
ticanism, and support all the democratic insurrections in the world? 
Quite otherwise ; it adopts directly contrary views. It says that liberty, 
to be durable, should be indigenous to the soil ; that betore it is proclaim- 
ed in the institutions which are ouly the emauations of the principles of 
the people it should exist in their character; that France would not adopt 
any errgcanda incendiary, agitative, much less pertidious; that she ac- 
knowledged the compatibility of all the governments, progressive or re- 
tarded ; that she would not impel any one before its due time. It added 


oaly, that when democratic or popular institutions should be created, re- | 


conquered, or organized round France, and within reach of her aid, if 
these democratic or popular parties called on her for su »port, in virtue 
of a conformity of principles, she would feel obliged to ood her assist- 
ance. This is what was said of the manifest, and this is what the min- 
ister has done for four months past. 1 contend that the manifest could 
not say, and the government could not do, otherwise for the republic. In 
brief, was me . a= a republic of disorganization or conquest? Of dis- 
‘ 


0, but of order, peace, and fraternity with the nati 
= Ss r ° ’ at 8. 
What did it require’ Time to allow Europe to bread its abe.! 


ter, for the purpose of avoiding, in its weakness and in its cradle, the dis- 


of those irritations and misunderstandings by all the cabinets, who | 


would immediately have coalesced against it from an apprehension of 
terror that the ue of 1813 inspired. Is it true, mM Hunguin pee 
tends—faithful in that to his souvenirs of 1831—that this policy could 
have been as deceptive for France, that an armed propaganda could have 
been more sure, and that we are now more menaced with coalition than 
immediately after the 24th of February? I will run with him from king- 
dom to kingdom, over the map of the ocean and the continent, and will 
prove to him by evidence that this policy has borne its fruits, prevented 
universal war, and placed the my 09 ic in one of the freest and finest di- 
lomatic positions that France ever held. I do not in this render 
our to any one intelligence, but where it is due, to events; and I re- 
pest, what I stated yesterday, that it is providence, who, tor four months, 
conducted the ae affairs of the republic. 

Let us begin with England, the powerful motive—source of all the 
wars, the bond of all the coalitions of the continent. What should be 
desired by a republic governed by well-informed and enlightened men ? 
4 good understanding with England, since on this depends, in a great 
measure, the peace of the continent. France and England, being divid- 
ed, draw the whole world inevitably into their quarrels. Now, allow me, 


to sec in what manner an Artist can live there, or how longa time it will | 


are held by the whigs or tories respectively. Now one great advantage 
of the revolution of February was to find a whig or liberal administra- 
tion in England; for the party in public opinion that this ministry repre- 
sents, could not have allowed it, without abandoning its principles, to de- 
clare itself hostile, ipso facto, to the French republic, no more than in | 
1792, wheu England did not oppose our first re yablic. The excesses of 
| the republic, after '92, drove ugland to a coalition against France; but 


1 hope, and am confident, that the moderation, wisdom, and loyalty of | 


This inoffensive, and even amicable attitude of England towards the 
republic of 24th February, prevented at once all possibility of a coalition 
| of the continent against us. This gave time for reflection to Europe— 
| time for reflection to France herself. Let us see how this time has) 
| been employed. Let us see if it be true, as M. Manguin and M. Na- | 
| poleon Bonaparte have said, that we are surrounded by a coalition— | 
that we have no appreciable policy—and that time only augments our | 
| dangers. I will say nothing of Russia—our new relations with her are | 

not sufficiently defined, but nothing indicates the necessity ofa collision | 

with that power. What was the power which could alarm us the most | 
heueniietle after the 24th February, and serve as an advanced guard to | 
| Russia, and an expeditionary body from Germany! It was Prussia. With 
| her immense military force always ready, she might have invaded us, 
| and attacked our left flank, whilst Austria would bave invaded our right. 

Her 400,000 men, augmented by auxiliary Russian troops, would have | 

been a terrible load to support in the eventualities of a war. The gene- 
rosity of the king of Prussia did not allow us long to dread this; our re- 

lations with him, through the intervention of M. de Cireourt, reassured us 
atonce. The events of Berlin, the first connected with the policy of 
| the 24th February, added to our confidence in this quarter. What could 
| a Prassian intervention now Uo against us? Let M. Manguin himself, if 
he can, extricate himself from the dilemma in which 1 shall place him. 
| The king of Prussia, almost obliged to exile himself from his capital at 
| Potsdam in the midst of his troops, is in truth but the king of the army. 
| Well, then, of two courses, either the king of Prussia must throw himself 
into the arms of his people and make an alliance with the most liberal, 
the mort democratic, and the most enlightened people of Germaay, or he 
must separate himself from his people, remain surrounded by his faithfel 
army, and ally himself with Russia. If the king of Prussia unites 
| with his people, their democratic sympathies will lead them forcibly to- 
| wards us, and our natural alliance is consummated. Or the king of Prus- 
| sia will remain in the midst of his army, and will make an alliance with 
| Russia to reconquer his own country, and then what could a sovereign do, 
obliged to takeRussia as an auxiliary, and reconquer his throne and nation 
| by the aid of foreigners? We have, then, in either case, nothing to fear 
| from Prussia. The twelve or fifteen democratic revolutions which have 
taken place in the centre and north of Germany, after that of Berlin, have 
always produced the same result. Everywhere, by natural attraction, 
and of which the pacific attitude of France has been the signal, the people 
have detached themselves from the absolutist principles of their govern- 
ments, to approach with all the influence of this attraction the French 
people, and by that the necessary alliance with France. M. Guizot 
adopted as a maxim, “ Peace at any price.” I have adopted and would 
give my country another maxim, “ The union of France and Germany at | 
any price.” But this is notall. Look into that citadel of old absolutism | 
as to what we have to hope or fear relative to the Rhine, Italy, and the 
court of Austria; what can a court do at this moment whose sovereign has 
| been obliged to fly his capital and seek an asylum at Innspruck in the 
passes of the Tyrol?’ What can a court do from which Italy is now sepa- 
rating itself and driving from Milan, from Venice, and all the Italian ter- 
ritory, the Austrian army? What cana court do whose nominal sove- | 
reiguty is barely recognised by Hungary, which has levied for itself a se- | 
parate army and appointed its own Minister of Foreigu Affairs, to protect 
its own interests apart from those of Austria, which at this moment has | 
ordered a fresh levy of 200,000 men, not to place them at the mercy of | 
Austria, but to create a bulwark for its own independence, which, as | 
have this morning learved, has declared that not one Hungarian soldier 
shall cross the froutier to fight against the Italians! What, in fine, can 
this court do when Bohemia divides itself into the Sclave and Teutonic 
races, and a general of the empire is obliged to bombard Prague, one of 
the capitals of the empire? Bue I will go still further, and ask what 
can « court do from the brow of whose emperor the diet of Frankfort has 
tern the Imperial crown of Germany to place it on the head of the Arch- 
duke John? Is it a court thus circumstanced that can menace France, 
either in a coalition on the Rhine or a resistance, very prolonged and | 
very triumphant, to the independence of Italy? No, evidently not. 

This naturally brings me to the question of Italy itself particularly | 
dwelt upon by M. Napoleon Bonaparte. Before, however, I enter on 
this, I would notice two observations of M. Manguis, for I should not | 
leave any point obscure or unanswered. M. Manguin has said, “ Before 
you pm <4 yourself with Ltaly, have you thought vitwo menacing powers 
at your flanks, and which you must first arrange with or defeat, to leave 
you atliberty in case of intervention in Italy?” They are, according to 
M. Manguin, Belgium and Spain, I will say, in two words, for every one 
knows it, I would not conceal it even from Belgium, that ifat the revolu- 
tion of February we had marched our army of the North, of 30,000 men, 
into Belgium, in one month Belgium would have been in our hands or ef- 
taced for the time from the map. We would not do it; | would not do 
it; and I congratulate myself that I would not, and it is on that account 
that the government would have nothing to do with it. Let me impress 
this on you—although it has been charged with it—in the attempt doubly 
culpable towards Belgium and towards France, which the Belgian and 
French democrats endeavoured to carry into effect, in spite of us, in that 
unfortunate expedition which was just now spoken of on the Belgian 
trontier we would not that Belgium should be revolutionized at the 
same moment, as France was in revolutionland peace problematical ; and 
we did well. We reasoned as men of prudence and foresight: If Bel- 
gium be revolutionized, two parties will immediately be in presence ; one 
who could remain independent, the other who would desire a junction 
with France. What shall France do? If she oppose her own party in 
Belgium, and refuse to incorporate herself with a country who would 
give itself to her, she willincur the reproach amongst French republicans, 
of cowardice or treason to the democratic principle in Belgium ; if she in- 
corporate herself with Belgium, she will do an act of ambition and con- 
quest, and will immediately entail a war with England and Holland, and 
through these with Russia, Prussia, and the whole continent.—This is 
why we could not do this—we say it frankly to friends and foes—-we need 
not boast, nor need we blush for our prudence. As to Spain, I differ 
cumpletely both in fact and in principle from the policy proposed by M. 
Manguin asto that country. From the time of Louis XIV. to Napoleon, 
aud down to Louis Philippe, all the attempts of France on Spain have 
brought ruin on our diplomacy. Our treaties, our alliances, our armies, 
have always come back to us in tatters, or cut to pieces. Spain is not the 
road to the grandeur of France; she can give us no aid on the seas, since 
she has only ports that are empty, deeerted arsenals, and some dismasted 
frigates at Carthagena ; she can furnish us no auxiliaries by land, for it is 
never on the side of the Pyrenees that the existence of France can be 
threatened. Speaking ina diplomatic sense, we cannot, and we ought 
not, to seein her but one sole action—the action of a friendly country ; 
but we ought not to mix ourselves up with her government or her inter- 









































nal factions. Every other diplomacy in Spain is a deception, where much 
| may be lost and nothing gained; and a useless and dangerous occasion of | 
| coolness and rival influence with England. Would you have the proof | 
that this diplomacy 1s the best for an influence? It you would, look at | 
what has passed. I instruct our agents in Spain to pursue the policy I 
have adverted to. I recommend them not to mix themselves up with 
| sty intrigues in Spain, and to abandon affairs to themselves. What has 
| been the result’ Why, that at the end of three months England has lost 
| there all the ground she thought she had gained, and that despite the dy- | 

tastic sympathies which declared themselves at first against Bacupeble, 

the favour of the government and the nation has returned of itself, as a 








matter of justice, to confidence and good relations with us. 

_ T now come to Italy. Italy was after the 24th of February, a question | 

tor us, not solely of theoretic diplomacy; it was an urgent question, an | 

immediate question of decision and action. If you do not give us credit | 
| for the skill of our conduct of affairs during the provisional government, 

do justice at least to the power of the revolution of February. Do not | 
| forget that after the revolution of February all Italy was enslaved or oc- | 
‘ cupied, and that now, thanks to its efforts and your attitude, which on! 


































































































a a ’ that an 
slUD 50 per uncalled for on Austria, wou v been constensr 
4s a gratuitous aggression on all German ieoderinn Gouna 
have driven into the Russian alliance al! northern German vane 
policy and the policy of peace would have kept asunder be. 4 
not thus consider the question; we did not induce Charles Alber so 
war on Austria; the enthusiasm of his subjects, the cry of Italy ‘0 make 
ation, the ambition of his councils, the personal ambition of gi, 2 — 
sufficiently incited him without us. His inveterate personal “ii; 
Austrian absolutism could not prevail against the impulsion of — 
He declared war. From the day when he advanced we said be ai —_ 
said at the tribune—what you yourselves have said—Italy shall ~~ 
We said of two things, one: either Charles Albert shall tri be free, 
with the support of other Italians, over Radetski, and then ltass 
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to herself her Liberty, or Charles Albert will submit, and rey hang : 
dence of his provinces in Northern Italy will be seriously a ind th 
the Austrians. and then we will interfere, as of right, for the by a 
France, and the existing nationalities. And it was on that a¢ safety of Pe 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the provisional Count that a 
: Ag. : provisional government 
as the first act of his peaceful diplomacy, the formation of g diving q 
52,000 men at the foot of the Alps. You will not require that re of be: 
enter into details on our ne ysition, any indiscretion i to nal to 
might compromise the country. Italy shall be free, or France ~ a 
pews the dangers; that is all I can be permitted to say at this ™ 
One word, however, in reply to a reproach which cut ¢ 
in the speech of M. Napoleon Bonaparte. He said, « The topabiin ae Me 
no policy—no foreign diplomacy. I prefer my bad policy to no poli Tl 
all. There are political follies which are glorious, which esmetinns ae 
the people, or at least, do hoaour to the people th destroy.” pte wr 
ferred, to justify his declaration, to the fourteen armi 5 of the conv ae o 
aud the great wars of that heroic epoch of crisis and of glory But be i 
has forgotten one thing—that in the midst of its energies, S ‘conven 
was full of wisdom and moderation towards those nations and ae [ 
| ments which did not attack France ; that it had and preserved allie — re 
only amongst the republics but absolute sovereigns; that it did pot ¢, ~ 
war into countries gratuitously which had offered it peace; that its polj- 
cy of fourteen armies was not a policy of choice, but of hecessity ond'de op 
pair; and that in this despair and necessity alene,did the convention find, * 
| relying on the nation, the energy to raise these fourteen ies, and to r 
bring about the triumph of the republic and French nationality, It was | 
not the diplomacy of the convention, it was its heroism, jt was the e 
desperate heroism of the country. We are not in the same circum. on 
stances, thanks to the wisdom of that very policy you accuse, and if th 
we should be we should find the same energy and the same support from dic 
the nation. . he 
As to the diplomacy of Napoleon, I am an admirer of all connected with we 
him but two things—his idea of legislative organization at home, and bis ! 
diplomacy abroad. As to his legislative idea, it was only a sublime but dis 
unintelligent reaction, in my opinion, against the democratic party, that of 
he would regulate and restrain, but not destroy. All these institutions Oo 
were opposed to revolution—the age and liberty. As to his diplomac . Te 
it was only the diplomacy of the cannon. He tore the map of the wor! bai 
without one attempt to restore it; he mutilated with the sword all the to 
nationalities and all the natural alliances of France without thinking of pli 
the morrow. After so much blood was spilled, and so much glory ao- f 
quired what remained tous? Only his name! As to France, whenshe the 
looked around her, she found herself abandoned, suspected by all govern- 
ments, odious to all nations ; with Poland, whose liberties she held in 
her hand, more enslaved than ever; with Italy, which she had occupied 
for ten years, without having done more than accustoming her to change 
of servitude, and without having implanted a single vital germ of inde- j 
pendence. With Spain, animated with remembrances against us of an lea 
atrocious war ; with Germany, violated and usurped in all its territories ; oft 
with Russia, incensed even to her deserts; with Europe, in short, chargi mo 
all her griets, all her defeats, and all her resentments to the pre may of ( 
France. This may be called glory, I admit, but if it be called diplomacy stur 
itis at least a diplomacy that the republic shall not imitate with my coun- tine 
cils. The republic of the 24th of February boasts of another diplomacy jec' 
than that of the Convention and the Empire—than that of despair or can- 
quest. Theinfluence acquired in four months by France, the impossibility f 
of seeing again formed against her a coalition, unless she herself renew it ing 
with her own hands, attests, whatever N. Napoleon Bonaparte may say, Pur 
that thereis a policy as democratic as national; a — as firm as moder (thn 
ate. Itis this policy that the government of February has a trib 
and of which I have no doubt the present government will follow the ry,” 
great outline and the auspicious traditions. ‘tt 
ee - 
PROTESTANT SISTERS OF CHARITY. a 
A distinguished meeting was held, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on whi 
the afternoon of July 13, tor the purpose of originating an institution for antl 
the training of nurses and the encouragement of acts of pious charity, €s8y 
| upon the system of the Sceurs de la Charité. The Duke of Cambridge 181: 
presided, and Lord Nelson, Earl Harrowby, and the Bishops of Londoa, Pow 
Norwich, Salisbury, and Manchester were present. , “8 
The Duke of Cambridge briefly indicated the objects of the society, 183 
and promised it his earnest support. As in the general hospitals of Lov- for 
don but very indifferent nurses are to be found, chiefly from the difficulty wh 
of getting efficient ones, he felt sure that the institution would be of im- aul 
mense benefit to the sick poor of London, while it would give opportun It 
ties to ladies of the higher orders of society to exercise works of charity aly 
and mercy. The plan was commenced some time ago by a German cler- mon 
gyman, and the King of Prussia is now at the head of a large establish- Uh 
“= of the kind in Berlin. There inom the 
e Bishop of London completed the programme. ere is a Vi 
flourishing Protestant institution of the wend on the banks of the Rhine, hy 
but it is intended to take as a model that in the Canton de Vaud, Switzer- = 
land. He wished to see women, urged by the religious feeling — ife 
a 


giving free scope to their desires, uninterested as far as worldly m 
are concerned—devoting themselves to attendance upon the sick a . fill 
helpless—in a word, he wished to see the Protestant Sisters of Charity 


But in the present institution no vows will be required, no poverty, no 
celibacy, nocloistered seclusion, no vain and superstitious forms, no tyran tro 


ny over will or conscience. The woman acting will be in all reap e the 

free agent. In training these nurses they must have the rm oy f on 

te hospitals: but in this he was sure no difficulty would be ape fro 

rom his knowledge of the hospitals, the officers would willingly lad. 

and give every facility in their power. He moved a resolution - ‘4. ys 

ing with the statement, that “it is to be expected that women of the ma fhe 

die and upper classes will cheerfully devote a portion of their tse aie Ban 

welfare of society and the Divine glory, by administering to =e Wi 

and relieving the sufferings of those who are in sickness. formed stu 
The Bishop of Salisbury moved, “ That an institution be wy Ae) “ har 

for training nurses for hospitals, families, and the poor; to residency Fre 

the principles of the Church of England, and to be under the pre 

and pastoral superintendence of the Lord Bishop of the — swe the 
The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth believed that this institution wou Or fash 

opportunity which many women longed for, of leavin the nage 

ionable lite for the fresh luxury of doing good to their fellow c 

If such a safety-valve had existed some time ago, there we 

those yearnings for another church. If ladies thus devoted . 

to attending upon the sick and consoling the afflicted, pees Be give ) 

dignity to a profession now resorted to only by the lowest © ae : 

he Earl of Harrowby felt jealous that the Church of ye ae eiek- 

an institution for attending to the moral and physical wants ndowments, 

We have borrowed from eat church its system of hospitals, e 

and colleges ; and why not borrow its Sisters of Charity ' embers of 
The Bishop of Norwich moved a resolution appointing bee 3 he would 

the Council for the new institation. In doing this, he deel ligion sod 

_ even from Mahometanism anything that was good in religion 

charity. . to 
All the resolutions were passed unanimously ; aud a vote of = 

the Duke of Cambridge concluded the proceedings. 


—_———_———— 


COLONIZATION. 


“The Society for the Promotion of Colonization " held a meeting ot 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday, July 11, the Earl of Harord Fart- 
siding; and there were present Lord Ashley, Lord Montene iembers of 
ham, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, and several other Peers I 
t s ommons. - tie 
“on ba anal a resolution, “ That colonization ge 2 jeune 
than at present is essential to restore the balance of labour a ae 
in the Colonies, and fully to develope the industrial oy gration 0 
oe He was rejoiced to think that colonization and em : 


king 
osing their unpopularity, and are even warmly taken up by the wo 
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Parkhurst as reformed, had returned to their former 
tarved out of ing that were forced to do so beiug unable to find 
= t: he said that in ninety-nine c»ses out of a hundred, 

Pithe result of the want of honest cu Lord Ashley 
Government could 


a and op ressed with so muck business in the House of Com- 


° 
mons, that they sire s hereafter: it isa duty we owe to 
which concerns = to om own children, and to Ged; for our colo- 
the working 5 r, given us Fr something more than mere dignity and en- 
to carry out #e Divine commandment, which was not against 
joyment and multiyly,” but to “replenish the earth.” 
the motion, and explained that the Society 
icular colony, but embraced all 
Temperate zone. 


been in the receipt of wages of 10s. and 12s. a week ; | 
peasants win received a letter om onal them who said he had a 
~~ of land and a yoke of oxen of his own. He had received, last 
Go applications from twenty to thirty young men and women anxious 
: ustralia, whom the Emigration Board could not assist, 
i they were not ac- 


= 
a 
® 
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Lord Monteagle said, he attended at the desire of the Committee, 
he isnota member of it. He believed it to be his duty to work 
out ie question of emigration in another field, and he felt that he should 
be more independent in action by being unconnected with the Society. 
The emigration coutemplated by the Society is purely voluntary. The 
trae principles uf political economy are not opposed to emigration. If 
emi were found to become not only happy but rich, it was just 
science as well as sound morality to promote such emigration. He mov- 
“That it is equitable and expedient that the cost of procuring advan- 
in which the United rane a the Colonies, and the emigrants them- 
= alike participate, should be defrayed in due proportion from those 
three sources. ” : 

Mr. F. Scott seconded the motion; observing in the course of his 
speech, that working men in Australia obtain 15s. to 30s. a week, whilst 
mutton and beet are only id. or 14d. per pound. Here five men are em- 
plo ed to do the work of three ; whereas at the Antipodes two men have 
to do the work of five. 

Mr. Campbell, an artisan, stated, thata plan is about to be brought for- 
ward by the working classes for this purpose, Lord Ashley having con- 
sented to take the chair on Monday evening. Whilst he admitted that 
the population presses on the means of employment in this country, he 
did not think it presses on the means of subsistence ; and the reason why 
he is ready to assist emigration is that it affords the means for men and 
women who are disposed to push their fortunes in other countries. 

Lord Farnham moved, “ That branch societies should be formed in 
districts where, as tested by the 1 pp on local resources and the want 
of employment, labour is redundant ; and corresponding societies in the 
Golonies, where labour is notoriously deficient, to ascertain and adjust the 

wirements of both.” He wished the Society every success; and he 
bed been principally induced to become a member of it with reference 
to Ireland, believing that the wante of the Colonies would be better sup- 
plied from tre!and than from any other place. 

All the resolutions were carried unanimously. Complimentary votes 
then terminated the meeting. 


_—_—_——p~—— 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF UHLAND. 


John Ludwig Ubland, born at Tébingen in 1787, is descended from a 
learned family. His grandfather was a Divinity Professor and Principal 
ofthe Theological Seminary in that city; his father, Secretary to its fa- 
mous University, the ancient residence of Melancthon, and a stronghold 
of German Theology and Philosophy. He was early distinguished as a 
student at the Lyceum, and entered the University at fifteen, being des- 
tined by his father to the profession of law. But although he did not re- 
ject this calling, Nature had given him another that made its studies un- 

fal ; and while going through the usual legal course, he devoted all 
his leisure to the more congenial pursuits of writing verses and acquaint- 
ing himself with the poetic treasures of the Middle Ages. A journey to 
Paris in 1810 enabled him to indulge this propensity in the stores of the 
(then) Imperial Library ; and his collections from thence largely con- 
tribated to the materials for his “ Essay on the Poetry of the 13th Centu- 
ty.”—which was published ten years afterwards. 

In 1811, Ubland began to practise as an advocate, at firat in Tiébingen 
and afterwards in Stuttgart ; where he was also appointed to a legal of 
fice under the Ministry of Justice. His leisure was still given to poetical 
composition and to the study of modern and medieval languages, “ of 
which, for the purposes of the scholar, he is a consummate master.” His 
antiquarian knowledge of the latter has been attested by valuable literary 
exuye,—" Out the Old French Epos,” published in the Musen (Berlin, 
1812),—a Dissertation on “ Walther von der Vogelweide, an old German 
Poet’ (Stutigart, 1822), which has been highly applauded,—and by the 
“Sagen Forschungen” (“ Legerfflary Researches’’), published there in 
1836. The influence of these studies was expressed in a more geuial 
form during all these years in the lyrical and legendary compositions to 
which he owes a great part of his poetical fame. In those graceful and 
asumated strains he re-echoed the sweetest murmurs of the olden time. 
It is nota mere antiquarian’s recall of forgotten things, but a revival, 
always spontaneous, and at times quite unconscious, of simple impres- 
fons, trusting faith, bold feats and loving heartiness, that delights us in 
Ubland’s fluent verse ; bespeaking him in spirit as well as by Pirthright 
4 true descendant of the famous singers of his native Suabia. It may be 
that this kind of poetry is not the highest that a genius of our days is call- 
edo produce : that the Poet who will extend the sphere of his Art must 

gifted rather to create a living expression of whatever truth exists in 
the New than to restore the fading lineaments of the Old. But the latter, 
if not 4commanding, is at least a gracious and kindly office ; and by no 
it poet has it been more unatfectedly chosen or more lovingly ful- 

led than by Uhland. It is the vocation to which his genius naturally 
tumed :—in no other perhaps could he have moved with such delight or 
attarned to such perfection as in thus breathing out the echoes to which 

m earliest childhood he has always loved to listen. 
on is, however, another class of Uhland’s poems equally genuine, 

prompted, like these Lays of the Past, by sincere feeling, that arose 
rom his relations to the Present, and belong to a marked feature of his 
Sige life, which must now be described. The love of antiquarian 
» aad the poetic vision of former times, could not estrange Uhland 
= the living interests of his country. These toohe embraced with the 
— and sincerity of pur that animated his other pursuits. 
) yA nee been predicted from the bent of his favourite 
, © prevauing sentiment of his poems, he has proved that they 
a pens « him a mere closet alee ora plotuesgus dreamer. 
ment wii — he er os himself on the side of the popular move- 
Friedrich of W gan with the new order of affairs, on the elevation of 
ost th Urtemberg to the dignity of King, under French auspices. 
ied new then made in the state constitution, a ery ram 
veined hit va t in favour of the ancient mode of government ; and Ubland 
‘ce in patriotic songs for the “Good Old Right,” long before 
Progress of time enabled him to advocate it personally in the National 
In thet + epee he was elected for the TObingen district in 1819. 
eonstituiion ‘d, © new King Wilhelm granted, with some exceptions, the 
i oaitee | oe by his people : and ae! the Wirtembergers, if 
bel Dail respects as was desired by the liberal party [to which 
Other Germee4), at least obtained a goverument far in advance of most 
Ubland Pe States. In the efforts to procure further improvement 
ence in ry to take an active share, and soon acqui t in- 
German Liters bamber. Appointed m 1830 Extraordinary Professor of 
three years af ture in the University of T&bingen, he resigned that office 
& & represe an ards, in order “ that he might be unfettered in his duties 
im with mye —much to the regret of the students, who presented 
) te phe uable token of their d, on that occasion. He was 
till tance mber for the city of Stattgart in th d continued 
1839 to repre y of gart in the same year, and continue 
' Boe ps the capital. in that year he retired from public 
Ca ing to. devote the rest of his life to literary labours, of 
and Lo Principal object was to edit a complete collection of Old High 
w German Son I . Pr 
fey és In the prosecution of thie task le visited 
all bis Fame Germany and Belgium between 1818 and 1844, and in 
cesien m4 received with the marks of respect due to his lite- 
havasen “* manly conduct in public life, and to his amiable per- 
t. His private life bas beeu unusually tranquil and bappy. 





one of the most besatiful districts of Wartemberg, has been 
long a ily married, ard possesses in the precincts of his household 
all of afflaett and learned ease. To this summary we 
may odd ‘that late events pave drawn Ubland from bis retirement. Ou 
the outbreak in Wartem>erg, in the present year, of the German commo- 
tions, Uhland was svu=i by his fellow-citizens to head the deputa- 
tion which d-mapded, and st once obtained, from the king a charter of 
the most libers! complexion. He has since then, we believe, been engag- 
ed in taking 80 active part in organizing the new cunstitation. 

It will ‘be seen that oa pee Ubland’s life the practical activities 
have kept pace with learned pursuits, and with the productiveness of 
poetic genius :—each holding a free course, without narrowing or im- 
pairing the other, or altering, if we are rightly informed, the poise and 
remaer Seot of a kindly nature. This description seems to determine his 
rank among the authors of histime. There is perhaps no surer sign of the 
superior order of natures than the power of uniting apparently opposite 
capacities in free and harmonious action. There is surely a world-wide 
distinction between the instrament that may be brought, by constant care 
and manipulation, to produce in perfection a single tone, and that which 
is capable of various utterances, and apt as well for the gravest as for the 
lightest tones. 


_—»———- 


Fastions.—The ladies of Paris, with the good taste for which they are 
distinguished, have adopted this year the greatest possible simplicity of 
toilette. But the simplicity is combined with studied elegance. Staffs 
light and cheap are only chosen, when they can be very often renewed ; 
or when dresses and mantillas made of them are so ornamented, that 
they cost as much to wash as to buy. The accessories also are numer- 
ous and varied, and give the stamp to the costame. Thus, with an un- 
pretending morning | endl of coloured muslin, set off in frout, about the 
neck, and at the extremities of the sleeves with old-fashioned gathering, 
and trimmed on each side with a small quantity of lace, a good deal is 
put on to make it an out-ofdoor negligée dress—a barége shaw! tigured 
in large squares, or one of maroon—a bonnet called a paillasson, triun- 
med with white ribbon once crossed, and green or vivlet twice—a para- 
sol, plain, without fringe—ganis de Suéde, aud boots d’hanneton. 

For very hot days, a morning dress of muslin embroidered, or plain, 
and mantilla of muslin to match, with scolloped trimmings, or with nar- 
row lace, make a charming and distinguée toilette, if a white crin bonnet 
be added with corn-flowers, or fancy grass. 

Baréges and clear muslins in small patterns are the stuffs most genera l- 
ly adopted ; the preference, however, is given to grenadines. All dresses 
are made with flounces scolloped or embroidered 1n silk of the prevailing 
colour of the material. Narrow flounces seem this year to take prece- 
dence of deeper. They are of five, seven, or nine espaces; and often 
diminish in depth towards the waist. 

Bonnets scarcely vary in shape: they are still small and close. 
@’ Italie and de riz are worn more open than silk bonnets. 

Redingotes are made high and plain, of nankeen, foulard navkin, or foile 
del’ Inde. They are trimmed with buttons and galoon, but nut embroider- 
ed or sontachés, which mode has become very common. Corsages a revers, 
called 4 la Bonaparte, are also the fashion for ladies tall wha slightly 
made: those of barége, grenadine, and silk muslin are always gathered at 
the waist and on the shoulders. 

Dresses of Italian Silk glacés in delicate shades are often cut low and 
square, a la Raphael, 80 as to leave room for an insertion of lace or em- 
broidered mus.in. These fresh and simple (éoilettes are intended for par- 
ties at the watering-places, or ré-unions of friends in the country. They 
accord perfectly with natural flowers in the hair. 

The novelty of the week, the choicest production of the year, is a skirt 
of white organdi, trimmed with from three to five festoous and scollops, in 
round and bright coloured cotton, cherry, lilac, blue, or green,—with a 
small mantilla of the same stuff, and trimmed in the same way. There 
is nothing so fresh or so coquettish as this toilette. Every lady likes to 
carry to the Watering Places at least one of these delicate inventions, 
which may be further ornamented by adding a knot of ribbon with fly- 
ing ends on the shoulders, and a ceinture to match for the waist.—Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis. 


Pailles 
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Navy. 
SAILING OF REAR ADMIRAL NAPIER’S SQUADRON. 


On Satarday morning the 15th ult., Lord Auckland, Captain Milne, Lord 
De Ros, with several other persons, embarked from the new lauding-place 
at Portsmouth on board the Lighining steam-yacht and proceeded to Spit- 
head and on board the St. Vincent, where the rear admiral and Captain 
Dacres received them. The Lightnag then returned in time to receive 
Rear Admiral Deans Dandas, Captain M. F. Berkeley, the Hon. Mr. Cow- 
per, Mr. Ward, the principal Secretary of the Admiralty, aud about thirty 
other persons, their friends, including several ladies, who arrived from 
London by the express ant y— ten train. Rear Admiral Prescott, with 
the barges of the Victory and Illustrious, conveyed the party to the Lighs- 
ning, and she immediately proceeded to Spithead, and on herarrival there 
Lord Auckland and Captain Milne joined them. The Admiralty flag was 
now hoisted in the Lightning, aud was saluted by the Victory with nine- 
teen guns. Breakfast had been provided on board the steamer for all 
the party, and as soon as it was over the Lightning proceeded to the 
Prince Regent, 92; the Admiralty and nearly all the party paid that 
splendid ship a lung visit. 

Early in the morning the ships of the squadron had made preparations 
for sea. At four o’clock they unmoored, and afterwards hove short. At 
eight crossed top-gallant and royal-yards. Rear Admiral Napier, with his 
secretary, Mr. Ozzard, embarkéd at nine o'clock, and the boats were all 
Loisted up and secured, excepting one belonging to the St. Vincent, that 
was by some circumstance detained on shore until the signal was made 
and enforced with two guns. At eleven the signal was made for steamers 
to get up steam, when the Blenheim, Amphion, and Sharpshooter lighted 
their fires. At 1.30 the St. Vincent made the signal to weigh and make 
sail, and cast te starboard; the Sz. Vincent took the lead, and had her sails 
set first; she was soon followed by the Bellerophon, Tweed, and the 
whole squadren, excepting the Prince Regent, who did not follow this 
mau@uvre on account of the admiralty being then on board her; but they 
soon after left, when she also made sail and prepared to weigh. 

The wind was very favourable for the ships to get away ; it blew a 
moderate breeze from the eastward, bat like all easterly breezes was fit- 
ful, sometimes blowing a good breeze and sometimes a light wind. The 
ships set single-reefed topsails, topgallantsails, jib and # anker and fore 
i main-course, when required. Soon after two o’clock the ships were 
under weigh. The Amphion, the Prince Regent, Pilot, Helena, Tweed, 
being the easternmost ships of the squadron, got their anchors first, but 
all the ships, excepting the Bellerophon, on account of the tide making 
to the eastward, cast to port instead of to starboard, and were in conse- 
quence obliged to wear round to the port tack. 

As soon as sail was made the Board of Admiralty and their friends pro- 
ceeded on board the St. Vincent, in which vessel they remained during the 
day ; but the Admiralty flag was struck in the Lighining, and not hoisted 
on board her, cousequently Sir Charles Napier was commander-in-chief. 

The Amphiou was the first outside the Nab. She appeared to distance 
all the other vessels of the squadron and went round the light-vessel 
without having to make a tack. She was followed by the Pilot, T'wced, 
Helena, and Sharpshooter; but the latter vessel had to tack, and by some 
accident the Sharpshooter and the Pilot (we believe) got foul of each 
other, when the Sharpshooter lost her jib-boom, and received some dam- 
age; but she proceeded. The Prince Regent followed the Amphion, and 
small craft, and worked out under topsails, topgallantsails, jib, and spank- 
er, under which sail she stayed remarkably well. She also got outside 
the Nab in a shorttime. The St. Vincent, the Bellerophon, the Blenheim, 
and the Frolic worked out together in almost close order of sailing—the 
St. Vincent and Blenheim setting their royals and flying jibs, the Bellero- 
phon sparing them their sails, and also her wainsail. The wind at this time 
drawing in from the south-east, these ships bad to make several tacks. 
They were all pertectly well handled. These evolutions, with the occa- 
sional necessary making and shortening of sail to keep the ships in station, 
with the numberless signals (for there was no lack o ae made by 
the flag-ship, and which were promptly answered and obey the sev- 
eral vessels of the squadron, altogether rendered the spectacle highly 
interesting ; besides which, a myriad of vessels, of al] descriptiens of rig, 
held their course with the squadron. The Rolla, 10, tender to the Vie- 
tory, indeed might well be considered as one of the squadron, as she got 
under weigh with, and performed all the evolutions with the larger ships. 
The Royal yacht, the Fairy, was also steaming amongst them (Captain 
Crispin taking the opportunity of the sailing of the fleet to test the en- 
gines and vessel after repair). The commander in chief, in his yacht, the 
Fanny, with a y on board, including the Rev. Mr. Ogle and family, 

Rear Admiral Prescott and family, in his yacht the Portemowth, with a 
very large party, including Admiral Sir John Ommanney and family, La- 
dies Leeks and Stirling, and the Very Rev. the Dean of Ezeter, a 
whole fleet of vessele belongiug the Royal yacht squadron, amongst 









Ynaconda, Camille, Mast, Gi : Q M. 
ipry Queen, Osprey &e. 
<i ade Vasels exvomnpuntod tho Secs into tas Cling. end’ did eet aaah 


until sunset. 
When the squadron got outside the Nab the order for sailing was form- 
ed, the ‘Amphinn loeding, followed by the Prince Regent, the St. Vincent, 


the Bellerophon and Blenheim. The Blenheim seemed the worst sailer; 
she could not hold way with the other ships with all sail set, nor did the 
St. Vincent, appear to move mach faster. The Amphion, Bel 
and Prince R appeared to sail well, and had to take in royals, main- 
sail, and occasionally topgallautsails, to keep their proper position in line. 
The fleet continued to manwuvre in the offing about three miles outside 
the Nad until late in the evening, the Blenheim occasionally furling all 
her sails and using her steam. Ata little before sunset, about halt-past 
seven o'clock, the squadron hove to, and Lord Auckland and his ool- 
leagues having partaken of an early dinner with the gallant Admiral, Sir 
Charles Napier, now bid him adieu, and, having returned to the Lé 
where the Admiralty flag was again hoisted, the St. Vincent fired a - 
ing salute of 19 ce and made all sail down the Channel with a fe 
breeze from the E.8.B. The Lightning returned into Portsmouth - 
bour, when Admiral Dundas and Captain Milne landed at Portsmouth. 
Lord Auckland and the rest of the Admiralty party proceeded at nine 
_— by the special train which bad been previously ordered, for 
ondon: 
The Sharpshooter returned with the Rolla to Spithead on account of 
her accident. She came into the barbour on Sunday morning. The Ré- 
fleman was not able to get ready to join the squadron, although ev at- 
tempt to get her ready was made. It was supposed that bo the Rife 
man and Sharpshooter would proceed after the squadron on Tuesday, the 
18th, and iv about a week the Dragon would also follow, 


——— 


Rovat Vistrs.—It has been announced, in a manner which leaves no 

room for uncertainty, that the Queen has, for the present year, aban- 

doned her long cherished intention of visiting Ireland. Thas, in addition 

to the other ill turns which the treason and sedition mongers of Ireland 

have done to the loyal and wel! disposed portion of their countrymen, is 

to be added their having been the means of depriving them of the pleas- 
ures and the benefits, contingent and ultimate, implied in a Royal visit. 

Although such benefits are not of the same class with others whieh Ire- 
land mach needs, and though it was not intended that the one clase 
should be considered as a subetitute for the other, atill the advantages 
derivable from a Royal visit would have been found by our Irish friends 
to have been not altogether unsubstantia'. Long after the spectacles 
and bustle of the fone visit was over, Ireland would have experienced 
the good arising from Her Majesty's euterprising and enlightened curios- 
ity in the shape of a continued and fertilizing stream of money-spending 
tourists, eager to trace through her green valleys the Royal footsteps. In 
Scotland, while the Royal routes through the Highlands have become to 
a large class of tourists the settled lines, Her Majesty's example has at 
the same time induced an equally large proportion of our summer viel 
tors to explore districts hitherto seldom penetrated by the ae 
Saxon. Her Majesty did much to renew the taste and fashion for Scottish 
scenery to which Sir Walter Scott gave the original impulse, and which 
his works have coutinued toexcite. And if we experience and acknow- 
ledge the advantages of such an annual flood of visitors, it may be infer- 
red that in Ireland such advantages would have been still more palpable 

First of all, Ireland has a poorer population, to whom the money of the 
tourist would appear more valuable, and, in the next place, the cireum- 
stances of Ireland are such that she cannot fail to benefit from being 

minutely inspected in every corner by the clear bry Ae eyes of the 

practical Englishman or calculating Scotchman. But Ireland, ever true 

to her character of being the most paradoxical nation on the face of the 

earth, having about 30 years ago exhibited an almost insane loyalty in 

welcoming a mouarch whose persocal and public character were both 

deeply tainted, now scares from her shores a Sovereign in all things » 
posite—in private character exalted, and in public liberal and true. Tn 
the mean time, the people of Scotland will yg ay be excused if 
they indulged in the natural and gratifying thought, that while the gates 
of the sister kingdom have been virtually closed to the Sovereign by grime 
cing, and howling semblances of treason, Her Majesty will, 1 her north. 
ern domain, receive the hearty welcome ofa loyal and reasonable people ; 
and in the bosom of the Scottish mountains be enabled to gratify that 
taste for rural retirement and healthful recreation which, in British eyes, 
is not the least admirable feature in the character of the Sovereigu.— 
Scotsman. 








New Mope or Ratsine tHe Winp.—Since the late insurrection in Pa- 
ris a vast number of the itinerant musicians, gipsies, jugglers, and others 
who frequented the Boulevards, and levied contributions on the passers 
by, have disappeared from that locality. One woman, however, is coin- 
ing money, and deserves it for her shrewdness. At the fashionable hour 
for promeuading on the Italian Boulevards, +he takes ber stand there with 
a large cage, containing fifty imprisoned swallows, all huddled up to- 
gether. She calls the attention of the loungers, especially the ladies, to 
her cage, and repeats continually in a loud tone, “ Set at liberty these 
poor little birds!” 

The word “liberty,” acts like a charm ; and many a heartis touched, and 
accepts the invitation. For two cents 4 head the work of deliverance is 
accomplished ; and charitable souls have the satisfaction at that price, of 
restoring the winged prisoners to air and space. By degrees the cage is 
emptied ; and when there are no longer any in | mers the jailor returns 
to her home, and there again tinds the whole flight. The swallows are 
trained, and ouly use their treedom to return quietly to the lodging of their 
mistress, who renews the speculation several times.aday We borrow 
this little anecdote from the Courrier des Efate Uuis. 





Truth on Liner, Wate 1s 1t?—The great tragedian Madame Rachel 
has latterly changed her rooms from the Rue Joubert to the Rue de Rivo- 
li. Not wishing the trouble of transporting all her furniture, or —— 
with Israelitish acumen, thinking that a good bargain could be made 
its sale —it was all advertised. Among the articles which belonged to 
the sacred precincts of her bed-chamber, and which had been the chaste 
witnesses of her classic dreams and visions, was catalogued a small lot of 
ebony furniture, dressed with crimson velvet. An ambitious old gentle. 
man in the St. Denis quartor of the town, who had many years cheri 
longings for a fauteudil of princely ebony chanced to observe the catalogue 
and forthwith dispatched his son to secure, at any reasonable price, the 
lot. The bidders were earnest, for many were anxious to secure some 
little memento of the great actress. But in the end, the ebony was knock 
ed down at some 6 or 700 francs to the purchaser of 8t Denis. 

It was a low price; the son was delighted ; the old man doubted. The 
next day he posts to the Hotel, to have a sight of his purchase; he scrapes 
a little from the corner of a chair—all seems well, and he is satisfied. 

In two days the late dumb ministers to the luxury of Madame Rachel 
are duly installed in the mansion of the old gentleman of Bt. Denis. 
But, on closer inspection, the ebony proves to be only pear-wood, richly 
stained and polished ! 

The veteran fortawith to the rooms of the Tragedian and makes 
known the deception, charitably offering to share the los. Madame 
Rachel is engaged and can listen to no such tale. Again and again the 
old man renews his efforts until his patience falling, the matter comes be- 
fore the Courts. 

Meantime a friend of the complainant had communicated an important 
piece of testimony. It seem a catalogue had been made out, and sub- 
mitted to Madame Rachel, in which the articles in dispute were entered 
simply, as black furniture. Madame Rachel declined use of the term 
as calculated to vulgarise her old chamber equipments’ and says in a note 
write ‘ebony,’ It is written: and Melpomene stands charged with sel- 
ling pear-wood for ebony. 

er advocate con that frequently make use of —- 
tive expressions, not to be understood literally : that for instance, a bed- 
stead of mahogany, is not to be taken as really such, but as ove inlaid 
(veneered) with weg ( Oe an ebony fauteuil made toresemble ebony. 
Moreover the articles had publicly exposed ; and instead of Pei 
7000 france which would have been the price of genuine ebony, the piain- 
tiff had paid but 700. In short the tragedian carried the as sbe 
carried the audience, by storm. 

The poor old gentleman has classic authority to call ble fasta ‘ 
or pear-wood, but can make no demands upon the tragic - 
Corresp. Courier and Enquirer, 





INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pineapple Street corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN. 
’ Principal. be 
pie Ska weecmene, nlMcattjtald sdacnign Fon tern re towed ie 
quit: as reasonable as in any similar where pupils receive equal euention and eq 


sa bm ny on application Aug 2—& 

















Me. OKILL’S SCHOOL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return of 
her pupils on Monday, the 3rd of September. Aug5—2m 





THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN'’S TRUE TEXT-BOOE. 


RANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS of the United States and British Provinces 
with engra of every species of American game, drawn from life, by the author. By 
H. W. Hersert, Esq., autlivs of “ Deerstalkers,” “ My Shooting-Box,” Principal Contributor 
to “ on Shooting,” etc. etc. t 
The above work will be ready for delivery about the first of next September Orders can 
transmitted by mail to the publishers. BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 
July B—1t 222 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 


LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles trom Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and tronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dweling-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s fumily residence ; servants’ cottages, 
capacious barns, stables, cow and shee; houses, &c. &c, Te farm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; a plenti- 
ful supply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in Is- 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
land, rey Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, or J. Eustace Grubbe, 
Esq., 44 Parliament-sireet, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 


ATMOSPHERIC CHURN. 


HE PROPRIETOR of this invaluable machine offers for sale the right to certain coun 
ties in the States of New York and New Jersey, of bis patent rights. This wonderful 
machine easily produces the finest butter, and in much greater quantities from new milk, 
fresh from the cow, than any other churn heretofore known. The public are respeemly in- 
formed that the patent churn will be in operation, and daily exhibition , at the New England 
Broadway, corner of Thames street. July 22—4t 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, tonching 
— permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, 
and Cobourg, every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, at 8 o'clock precisely, 
‘oronto, June 12, 1848, July 8—5 mos 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the eum of 
$2,000,000, 
Independent of the further sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
stockholders are liable. 


PERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in cash, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premiuin, 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. 

No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
Bent to any other part. 














MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

J. W. Francis, Esq., M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 

SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwarde, Esq. 

Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application te the 
J08 PH FOWLE 
8. BUCHANAN 


June 17 27 Wall street. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


IST RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. assortm 
A be ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. ee oan - 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes thei rtment com 
Warranted cheap as apy house in thevcity, quality compared, epee an 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca ijand inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
frons, Forks and Fpocas, &c., plated on best German Silver, Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 

Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 

my 2—6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D™!ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 


And the Branches of the Bank of British North A Y i 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundiand. ‘ panies tees aeman pom ty . 








REMOVAL. 


ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where mey be found an as- 
sortment of Diamond and uther rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches, Clocks, &c., 
&c. Since lat March, EBENEZER MONROE bus been associated (as copartner) with B. 
f. & B.under the same name and firm as heretofore. une 














TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Ts preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid staie of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the i tory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
po pen \ a seemaamaed and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
at utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout » bt 
States. une 3 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Cornhill, London ; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, bmits the following ad- 
Jt aye, <p eg at dy mrnegh sh - os 
The-security of a large realized and i d Capital of a Company in existence upwards 


of 2 eae ofa century. ae ae 
on polici don participation ec 

The full value given for poli when di inued. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re- 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 

as & permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, pet and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joha Cox, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Faq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil 1. Thompso: 
George H. Weathe , M. D. 
Fernie, Esq. 








ry 





John Cattley, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 


Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John meg A Esq. 


John Cox, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. 
M ng Director, 


Actuary, John Goddard, E 
Physician, Septimus bad 2 -D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq,., M. D., Bread : 
F. U. JOHNSON, lésq., M. D., 76:2 Broadway. » Esq 473 way 


The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 


oy 
1 thereto, may be ebtained of the Com 3 Agen 
ments con ri PREC ALMONSON, 21 New street. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 


Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 











DIRECTORS, 
Fon. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christr. Dunkin, Fsq., 
David Davidson, Esq., Hon, | .ocice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew say, Esq. | 
dical Adviser George W. Campbeil, Esq., M. D 

Solicitor, John Rose, sq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 

HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 

sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-hoiders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested Tue BoarD IN MONTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once, 
wichout communicating with the parent Board. 

A part y has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurerg in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and irrev y 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guarani Capital , affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 


Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 
Tasie I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 
Ag Annua! Premium. . Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium 
5 £1 148 04 £2 98 4d £4 138 0d 
20 1 186 4d 40 60 
Pouicies effected under THIS TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profiis of the 


2 58 6d 7 Teld 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when pack Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 








Taste II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 


Age. ae ty a , oy Annee ty ooo Age. — 1 ae 
8 
20 1 15s 1d 40 3 0s Od 60 6 148 lid 


Policies effected under THIs TaBLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on lowest 
terms, and is well suited to urances eff lin. ion with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hair Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the opticn of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. : 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NORTH AMERICAN PorT TO any Evro- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. iW 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssukANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Othee, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—£5,000,000 

HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect eecuri- 

ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement —tts annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 
$460,000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum ingured, to all 
Pepe of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in thefollew- 


ng table:— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400, 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 








For the whole Lite. 


Yearly with 
profits, 


For seven years, 
at an annual pre- 
mium of 


1 1 69 1 2 00 
2 1 1il 1 210 
2 1 115 1 215 
26 1 117 1 2 20 





For one year. Yearly without 


profits. 





82 
87 
92 
7 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. Ramey 3 MURRAY, mm p Son Fenever Ares, ee of the Court of Diree 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, “i Come 

C. war c amuel 8S. Howlan 
Jobn 8. Palmer, Snel i Pec 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. . o 
amuel Hoffm 
Dr. J. H. MeCullon - 


BOSTON. 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 


Jonathan Meredith, 


Franklin Dexter, 
| Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricwarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of Agente, bs, can be obtained at 71 Wall strect, grafic 

al - LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
D= BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
sen of rin fot in fhe flowing deseo, which Way St a haloes 
@ ates & der duke scriptions, W! y sell at w le 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, . 
Bracket, do do do 
Somme b & 
leliers, do lo do 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and boat King 
b+] jee do 2 o 
handeliers do 2. 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various San —_— — 
Candelabra, do’ do ry do 
¢ hing, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do 
feos Li a large assoruuvat, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


Glass 
Lamp Wicks, Cuimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
Oils—S» rn, Wiad’ Sssortment of new patterns and styles, 


Paper Shad 
and Lard, 
Sun-* or Camphene and Baratey Finda quality, my 6—6 mos. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 

P..N FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BaNvarRpy 

PANOKAMA OF THE MISSOURI 'AND MISSiSsIpHi RIvby oon seep oom 

try of twenty-three hundred miles, being by far, the largest painting In the world, and of the 

ie rivers on ay extanding more ve twenty degrees of latitude. 

pen ev evening (Sunday expected) at the NEW P 7 

way. edjeining Niblo’s « -urden. ; ORAMA BULLDING in Broad- 

Ad:nission 50 cents—ch dren half-price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at § o'clock precisely, 

Afternoon Exhibitions on \v ednesdays and Sawrdays, at3 o'clock, 

Seate secured from 10 till 12 u'clock, A. M. 




















The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and pr may be 
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THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


oe ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE upon Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Coaeege. the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent epee | or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
aiate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control ever the Company, and facili t pti of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected with or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in ey or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


Without 
Profits, 
214 8 
340 

5O 81711 

30 55 41911 

35 60 6 911 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 

Canada, while the assured with participation share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 

that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of 3, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford....cescccceeeecseseeees William Muirhead.....+.-++ 

. James Cameron...... 

+ Rebert M. Boucher. 

- George Scott....... 

« Frederick A, Wilson 

+ David Buchan.. 


htei 





d on sae to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 
Agent for New York and the United States, 











Half Credit. 


eee eeteeeeee 


Age. With =| Without | Half Credit. | Age. 


Profits. 
6 


20 
25 
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BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY 
T Beston verpoel, - | ) ay 


STEAM SHIPS 
io ~4 wore and between New York and Li calling at Halifax tg 


coveceeN. Saannog 
*W- J.C. 
. Douglass - 
Acadia, J. Stone. 


Th ese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard Side—red ag 


port side. 
Captains. 
i N. Shannon........ 
Europa...... svenseeeeks. G. Lott 
America........++++ eoeeeee GO. H. E. Judkins.... 
Acadia 
COMDTIR. ccccccccccccccccceW 
Britapnia..... 
Niagara 
Pussage money $120. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFice. 
woe wega Or passage, apply to 
ap 


From _— York, Wednesday, 


Boston, Wednesday, S 


New York, Wednesday Scpe tm 


E. CUNARD, je 
Roy Broadway, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool hay 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2ist and 26: od 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following’ order, = me of every 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6] Aug 21....Dee 21, 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce, ag eee Dendimeen || Been t leaded eidemed 
+ pe eveccece ° 
OUWINQUET......006+ 
Sesshen. ° ° 
Isane Wright... 





Weeat Point 

Yorkshire........... Bailey.....s.se0e 
Liverpool... Biethen..... eeceeee 
Siddons..... coccccce CODD. ccccccccccccceDBecceccs 
Columbia ..... +eeeee Cropper......Sept. I... 
Patrick Heury.......Delano............. 6 
Waterloo 


Montezuma...... eee LOWDET .. 60005 Oct 
Henry Clay...... coo NYO. oveee ovcccccces 
Richard Alsop........5 
Cambridge........++ Peab 
Constitution ......... 
Garrick....cececeeeee 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex. 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comtort ang 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the daye of qoiing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool........ 
bas bed to New York... 25 
ts for the ships Oxford, Mentocume, eee Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella, Cam. 
ridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, Bw. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for shipe Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
Agents for shipe Rosclus, Sidd Seeriien snd Gari, Pome 
for shipe us, ons, an and Garrick, 
FE. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Li ay | saieaaee bad Oonaiioats io 
r een of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer a onstitution, 
” WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. ¥., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will ee 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 2th, Portemoath 
on the let and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of oying from New 
Yor 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner 
Northumberlaad, R. H. Griswold 
Mediator, D. L. Stark 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8 a *, 
arg. Rvans FE. G. Tinker = Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May is 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. °* & *. = Pe 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “ 2, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Jane Is 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navige 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of best descrip- 
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The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wires 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefoe. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

- mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


FECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 
New York. 
ST. DENIS, STs Magencys 





Havre, 
eses § 16th February, 
«+ ¢ 16th June, 
ee» C l6th October, 
} i6th March, 


Howe, master, ist May 

ist September. 
let June...... 16th July, 
Ist October 
ist March 
Ist July... 
ist Novem! d 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Everileigh, master. ; 
* i6th November, 
+ ¢i6th April, 
1fth August, 
i6th December, 
rs 16th May, 
ist August. ‘ i6th September, 
let Decemt .. €16th January. 
The shipe are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 wit out wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
8&8 Wall Street. 


mar |3 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


ycorazans GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 
LVI ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
oetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its moet 
ainful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
ealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfecly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an {mportant improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine in use. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, a8 is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with postTIve AND PERMANENT SUC- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidentl 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully saccessful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recommend _ 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous 
dinary medical treatment ia of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu nower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United Siates, Canada, British Provinces and West 
Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
fully fulfilled. jan 15 


BALTIMORE, § 
Conn, master. ? 


ONEIDA, § 
Fuaock, master. ? 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, as a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders) 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the publie 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 





THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


‘O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The eubscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
the public of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and highly 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
proved manner. Hie intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar in 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. 
The house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus- 


ce. 
te Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “BEN FRANKLIN.” 





Avg 5 
. 


N. B.—The House will iavariably be closed on Sundays.” 


nov THOMAS MORGAN. 
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